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A SHY SCHEME. 


I aM a shy young man, with a limited 
income. My residence is in the country—my 


hair is light—my cheeks are rosy—my stature | 


issmall—my manners are mild—my name is 
Koddle. 

How it is that professed literary gentle- 
men contrive to slide as smoothly as they do, 
out of one topic and into another, without the 
slightest appearance of any accompanying 
jerk, isa mystery tome. 1 want to tack on 
to the information imparted in my first para- 
graph, two additional facts : first, that I am 
anxious to be settled in life; secondly, that 
Ihave my eye on a young woman. But there 
seems, somehow, to be a disrespectful abrupt- 
ness in mentioning the object of my attach- 
ment in that way. It is as it I dragged her 
into this page by the neck and shoulders, 
instead of appearing serenely before the public 


gaze, with my charmer escorted on my arm. | 


Her residence is in the country—her hair is 
light—her cheeks are rosy—her stature is 
small—her manners are mild. Except that 


| shehas no income at all, and that her name | 


is not Koddle, my young woman is wonder- 
fully like me in everything, extreme shy- 
_ hess included. Under these circumstances, 
itis perhaps remarkable that I should be so 
fond of her as I am. I can’t account for 
' that. But I can smooth away another little 
difficulty ; I can explain how it is that I 
have not yet imparted the state of my affec- 
tions. I don’t knew how. 
“Please, Miss, will you marry me?” Too 
abrupt. “My other self! plunge your hand 
_ luto my bosom, extract the throbbing prin- 
tiple within, observe whether it adores you or 
hot, and if appearances are satisfactory, keep 
it for ever.” Pretty, but, perhaps, at the same 
time incomprehensible to a practical young 
woman of the present day. Ogling? Will 
ogling alone do it? Possibly ; but I have not 
the right kind of eyes for that exercise. My 
organs of ogling are too light in colour, too 
small in size, and too stiff in their action 
for the purpose. Perpetual sighing? She 
night mistake my intentions, and fancy that 
was only endeavouring to express to her 
4 wretched state of health. A sudden dart 
_ ther in her father’s presence, and an affec- 
ate clasping of her round the waist 
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| under her father’s astonished eyes? Could 
that excellent gentleman be depended on to 
start from his chair, and say, “Scoundrel, what 
are your intentions ?”—and could I make sure 
of having presence of mind enough to drop 
on my knees and reply instantly, “ Dear sir, 
they are strictly honourable”? I fear not; 
it takes so much to get some parents out of 
their chairs, and so little to upset a lover, 
like me. Shall I write to her father ? 
Then there is the dreadful embarrassment 
of the first meeting with her afterwards. 
| Shall I write to the charmer herself? The 
same embarrassment still lies in wait for me. 
I can’t express it in words, or looks, or 
sighs, or sudden embraces, or epistolary cor- 
respondence. WhatamItodo? Again the 
humiliating confession escapes me; again I 
answer—I don’t know. 

This is a serious, and, as I am inclined 
to think, even a sad state of things. Here 
is my future depending on my doing some- 
thing—and I can’t do it. Even if I could 
find the courage to make the offer, I should 
not feel certain of discovering, at the same 
time, the right words in which to express 
it. In this matter such awful interests de- 
ae upon such shocking trifles. I know a 
1eart-rending case in point. A friend of mine, 
almost as shy as I am myself, armed himself 
with the resolution which I do not possess, 
watched his opportunity, and started with his 
offer of marriage to the object of his affection. 
It was in the winter time, and he had a 
cold, He advanced about six words into the 
preparatory sentence; the lady was listen- 
ing with modest, yet encouraging, attention 
—he got to the seventh word, and felt a 
sudden titillation in the upper part of his 
nose—he pronounced the eighth word, and— 
burst irrepressibly into ashrill, raging, scream- 
ing Sneeze! The lady (who can ‘blame her 2) 
after a noble effort to preserve her self- 
control, fell back in the chair in convulsions 
of laughter. An offer is an essentially serious 
thing ; who could proceed with it under those 
circumstances? Not my friend, at any rate. 
He tried to begin again, two or three days 
afterwards, At his first look of unutterable 
love, at his first approach to the tender 
topic, he saw the lady’s face get red, and 
the lady’s lips desperately compress them- 
selves. The horrid explosion of the sneeze 

















314 
was firing itself off again in her memory— 
she was shaking all over with suppressed 
laughter. He tried a third time ; the same | 
result followed: and then he gave it up. | 
They have not met since; they never will 
meet. They were made for each other by | 
nature; they were sweetly and suitably! 
matched in age, fortune, social position, and | 
mutual tastes. And what has rudely torn | 
them asunder for ever !—a Sneeze! I write | 
this with the tears in my eyes, and do not) 
envy the feelings of any man or woman 
who can laugh at it. 

To return to my own case. It is very hard, I 
think, that no provision is made for bashful 
men like me, who want to declare the state 
of their affections, who are not accustomed to 
female society, and who are habitually 
startled and confused, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, whenever they hear the sound of their | 
own voices, There are people ready to assist 
us in every other emergency of our lives ; but 
in the greatest difficulty ot all, we are inhu- 
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manly left to help ourselves, There have 
been one or two rare occasions, on which one 
or two unparalleled women have nobly 
stepped forward and relieved us of our humi- 
liating position as speechless suitors, by 
taking all the embarrassment of making the 
offer on their own shoulders. I know an in- 
stance of this, and I feel bound to relate it, as 
a soothing and cheerful contrast to the har-| 
rowing anecdote which I have just told. Our 
curate where I live, has been all his life a 
martyr to shyness; and, but for the admira-| 
bly decided conduct of his wife under trying | 
circumstances, I happen to know that he| 
would never have been the father of the ten 
sweet children who now enliven and adorn 
his existence. He was just in my miserable 
position, when he was kindly invited to tea 
(and muffins) one evening, by his charmer’s 
agreeable mother. At the head of the table | 
sat this estimable woman, in a new cap. At/| 
the foot of the table, sat her accomplished 
daughter, in a new gown. Between them sat | 
my friend the curate, looking in speechless 
confusion at a plate of muffins placed exactly 
opposite to him. No other visitor marred the 
harmony of the domestic scene. They hada 
cup of tea all round, and a plate of muflins— 
and my friend never spoke. They had a 
second cup of tea, stronger than the first, and 
a second plate of muffins more richly but-| 
tered. Even this encouragement failed to 
loosen the curate’s tongue. At the third cup, 
and pending the arrival of the third plate of | 
muffins, the expressive eyes of the daughter 
rested significantly on the countenance of her 
maternal parent. “Mamma,” she said, with 
a kind of silvery calmness, “Mamma, shall 
Ihave him?” “My dear,” replied the indul- 
gent lady, “ Have I ever thwarted you in any 
of your little caprices? Please yourself, love ; 
please yourself.” The third plate of muffins 





came in. It wasset down in solemn silence. 
The mother took a bit encouragingly ; the 


(Conducted by | 


iia iid a 
curate took a bit confusedly ; the daughter | 
took a bit meditatively. “1 think,” she said 
after a moment of charming reverie, “I think, | 
Mamma, I will have him.” She turned and | 
looked critically at the curate ; waited tillhe | 
had, with great difficulty, disposed of q § 
mouthful of muffin; and then held out her | 
hand, with fascinating frankness. “There!” | 
she said, “don’t let us make a fuss about it, | 
There is my hand!” Six weeks afterwards | 
he was married, and has been the happiest 
man in existence ever since. i 
Such a case as this is, unfortunately, an | 
exceptional one. It has been most hastily 


‘and most unwarrantably established as 4 | 


social principle, that all men are audacious 

and enterprising in their love affairs, because | 
they are men; and on these manifestly | 
false grounds, the conclusion has been adopted | 
that it is invariably the business of the man | 
to make the offer. Dear, dear me! are we | 
all Don Juans? Is there no such being in | 
existence as a bashful man? On the other 


| hand, are all young women naturally struck 


speechless with confusion at the mention of | 
marriage? Do they all fall into such con- 


|vulsions of modesty at the first prospect of | 
|assuming bridal responsibilities, as really to | 


lose the admirable self-possession which is 
one of the most charming attributes of the 
sex in every other circumstance of life? My 
own observation of the appearance and beha- 
viour of brides and bridegrooms, under the 
trying ordeal of the wedding-day, inclines me 
to believe that the loss of self-possession is 
almost invariably on the man’s side. It is 
my firm opinion (supposing my mind to be | 
robust enough to support a firm opinion 
about anything) that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the offer of marriage 
would be much more quickly, sensibly, and 
irresistibly made if it came from the lady 
instead of the gentleman; and I would 
respectfully invite any man who disagrees 
with me to compare the behaviour of the 
bride with the behaviour of the bridegroom 
the next time he goes to a wedding. The 
wisdom of the ancients seems to have 
sanctioned some such salutary change of 
custom as that which I propose, at the period 
of Leap-year. But the practice has fallen | 
into disuse ; and the modest men of the com- 
munity have suffered unspeakably in conse 
quence, 
If I only had the courage, I would suggest | 
to some of those public-spirited ladies who | 
are so nobly trying to take away from the | 
men everything they have got, and to give it | 
all to the women, that they might make out | 
a very strong case against the male popu | 
lation, if they accused my grasping 8¢X Of | 
monopolising the right of making offers. The | 
first offer in the world was made, in that 
matter of the apple, by Eve, who was not 
bashful, to Adam, who was. Why have 
Eve’s daughters (I would ask, if I were one 
of the public-spirited ladies) allowed the 
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privilege exercised by their first mother to | courtship were relaxed—for no such welcome 
slip through their fingers in this disgraceful | event is likely to take place. It will be more 
manner? What is the use of talking of the | to the purpose, perhaps, if I venture on intro- 
equality of the sexes as long as one sex per- | ducing a little ere suggestion of my 
petually exercises the right of putting the | own, which struck me while I was meditating 
question, and leaves to the other sex only the |on my unhappy position, which involves no 
inferior and secondary privilege of giving the sweeping change in the manners and cus- 
| answer? Let it be understood, for the future,| toms of the age, and which, so far as I 
| that the men are to take their turn of wait- | know, has never made its appearance in print 
ing until they are spoken to. Let every | before. 
| other year be considered, for matrimonial! I am informed, by persons of experience in 
urposes, a Leap Year, and give the unhappy | the world of letters (about which I myself 
ashful bachelor a good twelvemonth’s | know nothing), that the ladies of the present 
chance of getting an offer. It may be! century have burst into every department of 
objected, I know, that, even in the event of | literature, have carried off the accumulated 
this wholesome reform in our manners being | raw material from under the men’s noses, 
carried out, I could searcely hope to be per-|and have manufactured it to an enormous 
sonally a gainer by it, seeing that my young | and unheard-of extent for the public benefit. 
woman is, according to my own confession, | I am told that out of every twelve poems or 
as retiring in her habits as I am myself. 1| novels that are written, nine at least are by 
can only answer to this, that T have noticed, | ladies; that they write histories, in six or 
on the few occasions when I have had oppor- | eight volumes, with great ease and satisfac- 
tunities of exercising my observation, a great | tion to themselves, while the men can only 
difference to exist between the shyness of a| compass the same achievements with extreme 
woman and the shyness of a man. To refer | difficulty, in one or two volumes ; and that 
to my own case, | have remarked that my they are perpetually producing books of 
| charmer’s shyness differs from mine in being | Travel, which are all about themselves and 
manageable, graceful, and, more than that,| their own sensations, without the slavish 
in being capable of suppressing itself and | fear of that possible imputation of self-conceit 
| of assuming a disguise of the most amaz-| which so often lurks in the more timid bosom 
| ing coolness and self-possession on certain! of man, I am particularly rejoiced to hear 
trying occasions. I have heard the object|of this, because my suggestion involves 
| of my affections condemned by ignorant | nothing less than the writing of one gigantic 
strangers as a young woman of unplea-| book by all the ladies of Great Britain put 
santly audacious manners, at the very} together. What I propose is a Hand Book 
time when my intimate familiarity with| of Courtship, written by all British Wives, 
her character assured me that she was|and edited, with notes, by all British 
secretly suffering all the miseries of extreme | Daughters. 
confusion and self-distrust. Whenever I see| The magnitude of my own idea absolutely 
her make up a bold face, by drawing her | takes away my breath—and yet, the execu- 
hair off her forehead, and showing the lovely | tion of it is so unimaginably easy that the 
roots all round ; whenever I hear her talking | Hand Book might be ready for publication 
with extraordinary perseverance, and laugh-|in six months’ time. I propose that every 
ing with extraordinary readiness ; whenever | Married Lady in the country shall write down 
I see her gown particularly large in pattern, | the exact words (for surely her affectionate 
| and her ribbands dazzlingly bright in colour| heart must remember them?) which her 
—then, I feel certain that she is privately | husband used when he made his offer to her ; 
quaking with all the most indescribable and | and that she shall then add to the interesting 
most unreasonable terrors of shyness. Know-| report of the offer, illustrative particulars of 
ing this, I should not be at all apprehensive | the circumstances under which it was made, 
of a long period of silence elapsing, if a|and of the accompanying actions (if any) by 
reform in our social laws authorised my/|which the speaker emphasised the all-im- 
charmer to help me out by making my offer | portant words as they bl from his lips. J 
for me. She would do it, I know, with an| would have the Returns, thus suopeiel, col- 
appearance of extraordinary indifference and | lected as the Income Tax Papers are, with 
gaiety—with her utmost fluency of utter-| the most extreme care and the most honour- 
ance, with her most mellifluously easy|able secresy. They should be afterwards 
laughter—in her gown of the largest pattern, | shuffled together in baskets, and distributed, 
in her ribvands of the fiercest brightness— one by one, just as they happened to turn 
with her poor heart thumping the whole|up, among the Unmarried Ladies of the 
time as if it would burst, and with every | country, with the following brief formula of 
herve in her body trembling all over from|two questions attached: First. Would the 
head to foot. My experience has not been a| form of offer presented herewith, have proved 
large one—but that is my humble idea of| to be a satisfactory one, in your case? And, 
the real nature of a woman's shyness. if not, will you state in what particulars you 
However, it is useless to speculate on|think it might be improved? Second, 
what might happen if the oppressive laws of | Would the accompanying actions by which 
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the offer was pressed on the kind attention 
of the individual addressed, have specially 
inclined you to favour it with a suitable 
reply? And, if not, what improvements, 
in the way of addition or suppression, 
would you be disposed, in the strictest con- 
fidence, to suggest? When the necessary 
auswers to these questions had been given, I 
would have the Papers again collected, on 
the same Income Tax principle; and would 
immediately set the printers at work. The 
Married Ladies’ Returns should form the 
text, and the Unmarried Ladies’ Returns 
should be added in the form of notes. No 
names or addresses should appear anywhere. 
The book should be bound in virgin white, 
with orange-flower decorations on the back. 
It should be printed in rose-coloured ink, 
and it should be issued to the world from a 
publishing-house established for the purpose 
in Doctors’ Commons. 

What an inestimable bachelor’s Manual 
this would be ! 
have among all classes! What a delightful 
sense of confidence it would awaken in the 
mind of the diflident male reader! How 
could any man go wrong, with the Hand 
Book to refer to, before he committed him- 
self to a positive course of action? If I had 
such a book within my reach at this moment, 
I might look out, and learn, the form of offer 
which I felt to be most suitable in my own 
case ; might discover and correct its little 
human imperfections, by reference to the 
critical notes appended to it ; and might bé- 
come a happy accepted man (if I could de- 
se upoh my memory) by to-morrow at 
atest. How many other men might enjoy 
the same benefit, if the practical results of 
the experience of others were thus placed at 


their disposal—how many extra marriages | 
might be solemnised in the course of the| 


first year after the publication of the Hand 
Book—I cannot presume to say. I can only 
point to the serious necessity that there is 
for bringing out the great work that I have 
proposed—lI can only implore the ladies to 
undertake it, in consideration of the literary 


honour and glory which it would confer upon | 


the whole sex. 
In the meantime, here I am, shyly hover- 


ing round my fate, and helplessly ignorant | 
how to rush in and close with it, at once and | 


for ever. If I could feel sure that the 
Bachelor’s Manual was likely to be soon pro- 
duced, I might, perhaps, manage to wait for 
it. But, in the absence of any positive infor- 


mation on this subject, I feel that I must | 
make up my mind to do something desperate | 


immediately. A spoken explanation of my 
feelings—-unless 1 could manage to caich my 
young woman in the dark—being, in my 
case, manifestly out of the question, I suppose 
I must bashfully resign myself, after all, to 
the alternative of writing. In the event of 
my mustering courage enough to compose 
the letter, and to send it off when done, the 
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What a circulation it would | 
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(Conducted by 


question is, How had I better behave myself, 
when the inevitable embarrassment of the 
first meeting with her comes afterwards} 
Shall I begin with words, or begin with 
actions? Or, to be plainer still, which shall | 
I address first, her waist or her mind? Will 
any charitable married lady kindly consider | 
my especial weakness of disposition, and send | 
me privately one word of advice as to which 
|of these two delicate alternatives it will be 
| safest for me to adopt ? 


INDIAN HILL STATIONS. 


Ir is impossible to rate the importance of | 
| hill stations at too high a value, If India is | 
to be preserved, it must owe its security from 
future mutinies and revolts, no less than 
from foreign invasion, to the presence of an 
European force adequate to the control of a 
swarming population and of doubtful auxili- 
aries. But to keep European soldiers in 
health and strength under an Indian sun, is 
no easy matter. 

There is no one, in time of peace or 
inaction, so helpless as the soldier, and 
especially the English soldier. The same 
men who, during an Indian summer cam- 
paign, can march their twenty or five-and- 
twenty miles in a day—no light task with 
accoutrements and arms to carry—who bear 
sun, hunger, thirst, and fatigue with absolute 
gaiety of spirit, contrive, in quiet times, to be 
constantly ailing, and show as much ingenuity 
in seeking mischief as others in avoiding it. 
Nobody who has seen much of the private 
soldier can fail to be aware of the difl- 
culty with which the medical officers can 
keep up the health of a regiment, even at 
such foreign stations as the residents con- 
sider healthy. No schoolboys were ever 
half so reckless as the brave fellows whom 
the prospect of a fight will, at any mo- 
ment, turn into men of iron; proof against 
sickness and weariness, But, when there is 
nothing to do, more exciting than platoon 
drill or bayonet exercise, the tables are 
turned, and Tom and Dick seek out, as from 
sheer wantonness, whatever pursuit is most 
likely to bring them to the hospital and the 
cemetery. If fever exist in the neighbour- 
hood, the garrison always suffers first and 
most of all, Ophthalmia, too, is certain to 
| select its most favourite victims from among 
the troops. As for cholera, in India that 
| disease is more unaccountably capricious, aud 
\less bounded by any known laws, than in 
‘Europe; still, imprudence can produce 
its effect, though care and vigilance are 
sometimes baflled. Fruit is temptingly cheap, 
| and the soldier not only feasts on it, but often 
eats it half ripe. Wet feet, the sun, malaria 
from swamps and undrained native towns, 
the use of coarse native arrack, and other 
injurious drinks, are the causes of very much 
of the mortality that prevails. It is not usual 
,to march in the heat of the day, when this 
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| can be avoided, and a prudent commander 


usually fixes the hour for morning parade 
as soon after dawn as possible. But there 
are colonels who seem to take a pride in 
| setting climates, and the sane precautions 
| some climates necessitate, quite at nought, 
| and who insist on drilling and exercising 
| their regiments — tight-buttoned, stocked, 
| shakoed, and in heavy marching order — 
| beneath a sweltering vertical sun, under which 
| the very barrels of the firelocks grow hot. 
It is hard to blame the carelessness of a poor 
fellow who when dismissed, half dead with 
heat and choked with thirst, from one of 
these exhibitions of military stoicism, cools 
his throat with three-part ripe grapes ora 
_ duster of oranges, even though cholera 
| cdutches him within an hour; whether 
colonels are rational or not, soldiers will be 
imprudent ; and it is a wise precaution to 
guard them as much as possible from the 
effects of a rashness which we cannot abso- 
lutely prevent, 
It must be taken as a rule that no man of 
European stock and birth can long live in 
India, labour in India, and not be the worse 
for it. It is one thing to bea gentleman there, 
to have plenty of servants at one’s bidding, a 
| palki to travel in, an Arab horse to gallop at 

dawn, a buggy to drive in the evening, iced 
| or nitre-chilled water, cool rooms, and a pun- 
| kah always going. It is one thing to have 
_ all these advantages, and another to dwell in 


| barracks or lines, cleaning belts, polishing gun- 
locks, mounting guard, or dabbling in pipeclay. 
| The morale of an army may remain perfect, 


| but its stamina cannot. Private soldiers 
die fast, are invalided fast,and are sometimes 
doing duty when they ought to be in hospital. 
A regiment stationed in the plains requires 
to be frequently renewed ; and, to say nothing 
of the holocaust of valuable lives sacrificed to 
sun and swamp, this renewal is only to be 
effected at an enormous expense. A British 
soldier is a very costly importation. It has 
been computed that above a hundred pounds 
are expended on every recruit enlisted in 
England by the time when, fit for duty, he 
joins his battalion in Hindostan. Nor, as 
the recruiting sergeants know well, are 
| recruits always to be procured as fast as they 
| are needed. There is not always the same 
_ spur to voluntary enlistment that now exists. 
lndignation, horror, a manly English wish to 
punish wrong-doing and help our struggling 
fellow countrymen, these motives are now 
| doing what a ten or a twenty pound bounty, 
real or nominal, could never have done. 
| But recruits will not always be as plentiful, 
, unless the service be rendered more attractive 
| than at present. 
| To economise, therefore, the lives and 
| Mgour of the European army in India 
| Will become a proceeding of vital necessity, 
| aud for this purpose nothing equals the 
| licacy of hill stations, There were no hill 
stations in Clive’s time. When the greater 
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part of India was conquered, the English 
conquerors were compelled to dwell in the 
hot plains, amid swampy fields and deeaying 
vegetation. ‘lhe mortality among the troops 
was frightful, and the expense and difficulty 
of keeping up a strong European force were 
supposed to render such a step hopeless. It 
was not until after the fall of Tippoo Sahib that 
attention began to be directed to the moun- 
tains of western India, and that it was dis- 
covered that the Peninsula contained climates 
varying from each other as much as the 
temperature of Guinea varies from that of 
the Tyrolese Alps. At last, however, sana- 
tory establishments were formed in loft 
situations—among the Western Ghauts, the 
South Ghauts, and, later still, the Himalayas. 
Other mountain ranges were also selected for 
the same purpose, and the benefits of the hill 
stations were soon acknowledged. Morta- 
lity has been greatly diminished by the 
practice of sending the convalescent to recruit 
their health in mountain air, and among 
natural productions which offer some faint 
similarity to those of home. Not a few 
soldiers are now doing their duty gallantly 
at Delhi and Lucknow, who, but for the 
benefit of hill air during convalescence, 
would have perished in the plains long 
ago; or, at best, would have come home to 
England living skeletons, to be laid, after 
a few months, in the burying-ground of Fort 
Pitt. 

Since the mutiny has rendered it clear, 
even to the most bigoted partisan of the old 
system, that sepoy supremacy must cease, 
and a dominant force of Europeans be per- 
manently kept on foot in India, the value 
of the hill stations may be much enhanced 
by making them not only refuges for the sick, 
but quarters for a large part of the army, 
Most of these stations are beyond the ordi- 
nary range of cholera, which in no country 
ascends to very great heights. Fevers, 
too, are rare there. The nurseries of fever 
are swampy jungles and paddyfields ; and the 
hill stations are surrounded by neither. The 
air, light and bracing, prevents Jassitude, and 
makes exertion agreeable. Of course, no one 
could propose that all the British troops in 
India shall be quartered exclusively among 
the mountains, the plains being left denuded 
of military protection. Nor should the care 
of the hotter and less healthy portions of India 
be left to such a force of native troops as it 
may be necessary to maintain for police duties 
of various kinds, A glance at the map will 
show the impracticability of such a scheme, 
There will always be great cities—hot-beds 
of fanaticism—to keep in awe, savage tribes 
to bridle, native courts and native robber- 
armies to watch and check. Much of this 
duty must be performed or facilitated by the 
presence of strong bodies of Europeans ; there- 
fore our countrymen must face, as before, 
sunstroke, fever, and cholera, beside muddy 
rivers and amid reeking vegetation. But 
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they need not al be stationed in spots ex- 
posed to such destructive influences. India 
will soon be intersected by a system of rail- 
ways ; and every mile of irou rails thus laid 
down will remove a stumbling-block. To 
keep a number of regiments in the healthy 
mountain quarters, and, in case of outbreak 
or invasion, to send down reinforcements by 
road, railroad, and steamers of light draught, 
is a plan practicable enough. Each regiment 
could then take its spell in cantonments in 
the hot and insalubrious districts, and 
return, after a moderate period, to the in- 
vigorating climate of the hills. A great 
saving of life, with corresponding benefit to | 
the etliciency of corps, would result from the 
change. 

All India is not, it is true, equally well pro- 
vided with hill stations, the deficiency being | 
reatest on the eastern side of the peninsula. 

ut the north-west provinces—U pper Bengal, 
Oude, Behar, and other adjacent districts— 
have the Himalayas at no great distance ; 
and many new situations might be selected | 
for sanatories not inferior to Nynee Tal, to 
Simla, Umballah, Almorah, Mahalabulesh- 
war, and other of the more famous stations | 
of Northern and Central India. Unluckily, | 
the chief hill stations have a bad name—| 
not, 1 am sorry to say, entirely undeserved 
—for gambling, intrigue, and dissipation 
of every sort. Half the scandal in India 





may be traced to these places; and court- | 
martial after court-martial has taken place, 


consequent ou the high play, quarrels, and 
duelling, of officers who had invariably been 
steady when with their regiments. But much of | 
this, after all, is the natural result of idleness, | 
whenever many people with too much time 
on their hands are brought together. And it 
is but fair to say that a healthier moral tone 
is springing up in India. 

Simla, in a very cool situation, the favourite 
resort of governors-general, is a cheerful 
place enough, with its clubs, its races, balls, 
and other amusements. It is one of the 
few places in India that offer some faint 
resemblance to a watering-place in Europe. 
Almorah, built on a slope of the Hima- 
layas, near the Goorkha frontier, is conveni- 
ently situated as regards access, not only 
from Delhi, but from Oude. In point of 
scenery the place has few attractions, but an 
elevation of five thousand four hundred feet 
is not to be despised ; and accordingly there 
are abundance of healthy mountain breezes, 
cooled to a most grateful temperature by the 

laciers of what the Hindoos call the eternal 

ills. In winter there is actual cold ; but in 
summer a little shade would be acceptable ; 
for, though the nights are so chilly as to make 
blankets and thick counterpanes necessary, 
the sun is strong by day. Indeed, that is the 
worst of India, as of all countries in southern 
latitudes. Climb as high as you will, ascend 
till your feet are actually in the snow, and 
yet, when old Aftab shines down on you 
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from the sky, you must own his power. But 
Almorah is much resorted to, and, bleak ag 
the country is, it gladdens the eye long used 
to rice or jowaree fields and baobab trees, to 
recognise the humble blackberry and bilberry | 
of Europe among the low bushes, and to see 
the wood-strawberry, the cranberry, and | 
wild-raspberry, nestling among the slim | 
birch-trees, 

In the Madras Presidency, the greatest and 
most famous sanatorium is that of Ootaca- 
mund, built on the Neilgherry, or Blue 
Mountains, among the south-west Ghauts, 
and at no great distance from the sea. All 
along the ranges of the Ghauts,—that run 
along the western coast of India, making, 
as it were, a steep wall between the flat 
coast and the high Deccan table-land,— | 
there are hill stations built for medical 
pra but many admirable spots have 

een hitherto neglected. Ootacamund, in 
the extreme south, is the most attractive 
of all, and has a small European popu- 
lation permanently resident there, who are 
attached to the place on account of what is 
called its “English” climate by some: its 
“Swiss” climate, by others. There is much 
truth in these laudations. If one were 
taken blindfolded up to Ootacamund, one 
might easily believe one’s self in some 
charming tract of Welsh scenery when the 
bandage was removed. The Dodabetta | 
Peak, soaring almost nine thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and crested with snow; 
the lake, around which English ladies are 


| driving in English pony-carriages ; the Eng- 


lish-looking cottages and villas dotted about ; 
the trees, fruits, and flowers; seem to com- 
plete the illusion. Many of the hill stations | 
are ugly and bare; you put up with priva- | 
tions and the sight of barren rocks, merely 
to get away from your old enemy, the sun; | 
but Ootacamund is pretty and cheerful. | 
There are seldom fewer than a thousand | 
Europeans there. You can see there, what 
you seldom see on the plains: English 
children running and laughing merrily, play- 
ing at English games, with somethiag like 
English colour in their cheeks. Ladies ride, 
and drive, and walk, almost as freely as in 
Europe. It is not necessary to snatch one’s 
exercise at dawn; and there are few days 
when a punkah is really needed. The secret 
of all this delightful contrast to the general 
climate of India is, that the station of Oota- 
camund is seven thousand feet above the sea- 
level—about on a par with the Grands 
Mulets, at Chamounix, The hills and level 
table-lands are covered with a short, sweet | 
grass, mixed with heath, and thyme, and | 
Alpine gentian, which affords the best po | 
sible pasturage for the sheep and cattle of 
the Todahs, the aboriginal possessors of the 
country. The only wild trees are the birch, 
the hazel, and the ash, and fir ; but there are 
pear and plum orchards that would do credit 
to Devonshire ; and in the proper season, on 
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_may behold a sea of white and pinkish 
| blossoms on the apple and cherry-trees, 
whose ancestors grew in English soil. All 
| Buropean vegetables thrive in the gardens, 
where the frost nips the almond and orange- 
trees to death ; and no grain, except millet, 
js grown that does not belong to Europe. 
| Wheat, barley, peas, and potatoes are 
| most common. The inhabitants have their 
balls and races, though the place is less 

_gay than Simla, and high play is not 

_ usual, Some years ago, English foxhounds 
were kept here. The climate is less affected 

| by the monsoons than might be supposed ; 
and neither droughts nor heavy rains are 
common; but frost is usual during the winter 
nights ; and a visitor is surprised how enjoy- 

_ able port-wine, a blazing fire, and woollen 
clothing, can be, even in India. Walks and 
rides abound ; and it is curious to notice the 
wood-strawberrits among the tufted rocks, 
the little violets peeping from the long grass, 
the rivulets full of trout,—all sorts of familiar 
objects that tell a tale of home. 

_ The Todahs, or aboriginal herdsmen, are a 
fine tribe, well-grown, well-favoured, and of 
anoble bearing. Without any savage arro- 
gance, they are totally free from the crouch- 
ing servility of Hindoos ; but they are frank 

| and bold. They seem all well-off, being rich 
in cattle and pastures, for they are Mandah 

| Wallahs, or herdsmen, almost to a man, and 
| raise scarcely enough grain for their own use. 
They receive an annual payment from govern- 
| ment, as rent for their lands which we occupy, 
andare charged with no tribute or tax. They 
look with great scorn on the Hindoos, in 
spite of the bond of religion, and respect the 
| Topee Wallahs, or wearers of hats, as they call 
us. Ootacamund is a capital head-quarters for 
| sportsmen. ‘The hills abound with deer of 
| several kinds, elks, bears, and wild sheep, and 
ibexes. There are partridges, bustards, and 
other feathered game; by descending the 
hills into the forest region beneath, the 
hunter is sure of large game of every sort, 
| from the buffalo to the tiger. 

| But the Ootacamund climate, delightful as 
it is, has its share of dangers. Many who 

| have been languid and sickly, but not actually 
illin the plains, are seized with liver com- 
— after a month or two at Ootacamund, 

| The reason of this is said to be, that the 
keen exhilarating air provokes a voracious 

| appetite, with which the stamina of a 

| debilitated frame cannot keep pace. Still, 

| 20 one who has not simmered for years 
with a thermometer ranging from seventy 

_ one hundred degrees in the shade, can 

| Understand the luxury of a first arrival 
at Ootacamund, where the range of the 

| Mercury is from twenty-five up to sixty-nine 
degrees, and the mean annual temperature 

_ fifty-six of Fahrenheit. For ladies and chil- 
dren, the climate is invaluable, But even on 

¢ Neilgherries the Indian sun is not always 
tobe braved with impunity. It is a common 
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remark that sepoys and Hindoo or Madras 
servants “ grow white ” at Ootacamund ; and 
their complexions certainly do become a 
shade or two paler after a long stay. But 
yet I have known a black bearer, born at 
Madras, fall down like an ox beneath the 
pole-axe from a sunstroke at Ootacamund, in 
summer, when the thermometer indicated no 
unusual heat. This, however, is one of the 
worst features of almost every southern 
country—even of Spain—that you are never 
quite safe, even from a wintersun. In India 
old Aftab will rule everything and everybody, 
and one is never quite secure from his power, 
even at Ootacamund, 
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Ir debt had no other attractions to recom- | 
mend it, it would always be welcome toa 
certain class of people, because of the im- 
portance that it gives a man, and the interest 
that it causes others to take in his welfare. 
By debt, of course Ido not mean that miser- 
able blot upon our social system—that beg- | 
garly degree of involvement which is akin to 
pauperism,—that wretched existence made 
up of small loans, obtained with difficulty, 
even when scrupulously refunded,—that debt 
for whose victims the black jaws of a Mammon 
sepr are always gaping with hungry voracity. 

he debt I speak of is that of the large 
operator—the merchant-prince, whose dainty 
pampered palate revolts at capital proffered 
with blind confidence, if it is at a fraction 
above the market price ; whose courage and 
enterprise give a sublimity even to bank- 
ruptey. The debt I speak of is that of the 
dweller in marble palaces—the dignified 
receiver of the unsolicited offerings of usury 
and trade, the patron of art, of literature, 
and the drama, the noble scion of a noble 
house, whose mission it has been to raise 
insolvency from the dirt and mire of the 
squalid streets, and place it in a fitting temple 
where men will fall down and worship it. 
Oh! thou poor blind reader of the book of 
human nature—thou abject wretch—thou 
miserable starveling—thou nervous, timid, 
hungry a ep for half-a-crown : is that a 
coat in which to effect a loan? is that a hat 
to inspire confidence in the breast of a friend 
or a capitalist ? For mercy’s sake, go either 
to the far west, and take a lesson from 
Tattersall’s, the Clubs, Hyde Park, or the 
grand Opera house ; or direct thy steps City- 
wards, and watch the frequenters of banks 
and discount-houses, the Stock Exchange, 
and places where merchants most do congre- 
| gate, and tell me if thou seest any man as 
| abject in appearance as thou art (even when, 
|in reality, a greater beggar), except a few 
| poor city pensioners, and humble, meek, and 
| plodding clerks, who have worn themselves 
out in a thankless, hopeless servitude for 
bankrupt masters. Hast thou no friend 


j amongst all the thriving throng, who, instead 
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of stopping this pressing need with a few 
fleeting shillings, will teach thee a little of 
his wisdom, so that thou mayst in time reach 
a position similar to that which he occupies ? 
Far better will it be for thee to get a few 
grains of that knowledge which is power, 
rather than a few grains of that patronage, 
assistance, or charity, which power is able to 
ive. 

7 The moment that a man becomes largely 
in debt, he blossoms out into a respectable 
and responsible member of society. It is not, 
as many suppose, that he has earned this 
character before he became entrusted with 
the property of others. A very little ability, 
a certain degree of boldness and assurance, 
a taking exterior, and a willingness to con- 
tract to pay the market rate of interest and 
a little more, will place him in possession of 
capital beyond the dreams of avarice. Once 
master of the position, he is invested with all 
the qualities and virtues that inspire admira- 
tion, confidence, and respect, If he wants 
raw produce, he has merely to hold up his 
finger, and a dozen ships are loaded for him 
in the ports of the world. If he wants the 
fabricated article, he has merely to breathe a 
wish, and mountainous waggons hasten to 
unload their heavy treasures at his gate. If 
he covets that precious metal (or its repre- 
sentatives) which divines call filthy lucre, and 
economists circulating medium, he has but to 
send in his card to any banker, and have a 
sack of it shovelled to him as if it was dirt. 
These are the gross and material advantages 
of being in debt—serving as the basis for a 
superstructure of higher things. 

First, there is the immense advance in 
social position. What doors are closed to} 
the large and noble debtor? What dinner 
partes would be considered perfect without 

im? How many needy men are anxious to 
s& near him at the table, in the hope of learn- 
ing something useful to guide them in the 
path which he has seemingly followed with 
such distinguished success? Who would 
think ofa public meeting without the gigantic 
debtor in the chair? If a trustee is wanted 
for a charitable fund, who so fit and proper 
to be appointed as the leviathan debtor ? 

Ifa public company or a joint-stock enter- 
prise is flagging for various reasons, what is 
wanted to put it firmly and flourishingly 
upon its legs?—The chairmanship of the 
enterprising debtor! Did any wild scheme 
ever commend itself to popular notice, or 
endeavour to strike root, without sending one 
of its earliest prospectuses to the energetic 
and prosperous debtor ?—-Never ! 

Is a cellar of choice wine—a rare work of 
art—a palatial mansion standing upon one of 
the finest sites in the Metropolis—advertised 
for sale without an eye to the daring debtor ? 
—I am afraid not. Ifa seat in Parliament 
is vacant, who so fit a man to fill it as the 
active, practical debtor ? As to minor offices 
— common -councillorships, churchwarden- 
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ships, directorships, &c., &c., how many of | 
those are humbly and diffidently proffered to 
the massive debtor? Would he like to enter | 
into a more tender and interesting engage.. | 
ment, how many high and delicate ladies are 
waiting the commands of their parents, to be 
sold like cattle to the all-conquering debtor ? 
Then there is the almost affectionate inte- 
rest taken in nearly everything that happens 
to the pampered debtor. If he falls ill, what 
crowds of people—chiefly creditors—are day 
after day anxiously consulting his physician, 
and inquiring after his health. If he meets 
with an accident, what a number of persons— 
chiefly creditors—come hurriedly forward 
with pressing kindness to know if it is likely 
to be fatal. Many of these kind creatures— 
chiefly creditors—even go the length of in- 
suring the life of the important debtor for a | 
considerable sum, so strongly does their inte- | 
rest in him develop itself. Ifthe mammoth | 
debtor goes upon a continental tour for a | 
lengthened period, how many persons—chiefly 
creditors—are waiting anxiously to give him | 
& joyous welcome back. If his house, or | 
warehouse, is accidentally burned down, what 
a number of persons—chiefly creditors—are | 
at once upon the spot to render assistance, | 
and ascertain, if possible, what insurances | 
there are—what amounts, and in what offices, | 
If the bloated debtor by any chance be- | 
comes a defendant in a lawsuit, what a num- | 
ber of persons—chiefly creditors—wish them- | 
selves on the jury to try the cause. If it | 
happens to be a Chancery suit, how they 
watch for every manifestation and decision, 
as if the spoiled debtor was their only child, | 
going up for some momentous examination. 
lf he ever gets in a position to require heavy | 
bail, the difficulty is not so much in procuring | 
one satisfactory surety, as in picking from | 
the number offering their services and their | 
bonds. If by any possible combination of 
circumstances a Titanic debtor could be ac- 
cused of robbery, or even murder, what 
number of trusting individuals — chiefly | 
creditors—with a faith quite touching in its 
constancy, would believe in his innocence to | 
the very last. When the farce is over and | 
the curtain dropped; when the giant debtor | 
has ceased to borrow or to lend; when the | 
springs that moved him are found to be an | 
inextricable web of confusion, the guide to | 
which is lost ; although the whole glittering 
fabric of apparent prosperity melts like an 
icicle in the sun, and many persons—chielly | 
creditors—find that they have been gilding a | 
gingerbread king, still the semblance of 
wealth, and the confidence that it excites, 
will cling to him to the last, as he makes 4 | 
triumphal entry into the grave. : 
Seeing that no particular or extraordinary | 
talent is required for debt ; seeing that one | 
man is as well adapted for it as another; I 
am surprised more persons do not adopt this | 
very easy and agreeable mode of getting 4 














living. ‘The ice once broken, every succeeding | 
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| step is easier than the last. Increase the 
amount to be borrowed, and the power of 
borrowing increases in an equal ratio. Under 
certain conditions, you shall find more diffi- 
_ culty in procuring half-a-crown than fifty 
thousand pounds; although the security 
offered in both cases may bear an equal 
value in relation to the loan required; but 
_ having obtained possession of one fifty thousand 
pounds, you may command a second and a 
| third with ever-increasing ease, rolling your 
_ borrowed capital over and over like a ball of 
snow, and causing more loans to stick to it 
wherever it moves. Bear in mind, that in 
the great world of debt, the small debtor is 
, governed by his creditor ; the large creditor 
is governed by his debtor. Large creditors 
are quiet and tractable, like dancing ele- 
| phants; small creditors are spiteful and 
| uncertain, like wasps—wasps with a sting. 


WINE, NO MYSTERY. 


Tus is the age of revelations, Every mys- 
| tery, whether of science or of manufacture, 
| which we used to believe could only be ob- 
tained by special grace and gift of insight, is 
| now thrown open to the world. The Isis of 

the manufactories is uncovering not her feet 
_ alone but her hands and her head, and soon 
there will be no such things as trade secrets, 
Before the appearance of certain articles in 
theeleventh and twelfth volumes of Household 
Words, which described the composition and 
| manufacture of French wines, I had always 
held this wine-making to be, of all secret and 
| exoteric manufactures extant, the chief and 
head. Its mysteries were second only to 
the Eleusinian : mysteries to which none but 
the choicest of the few could be admitted. 
Professor Mulder has also entered the gaps 
in the thick cellar walls which we broke 
through; and now any one who will, may 
learn as much about vines and wines as the 
craftiest “ doctor” in the world. 

No plant is more dependent on external 
circumstances than the vine, and in none is 
there more variety. When Chaptal was 
Minister of the Interior, he planted in the 

Luxembourg gardens one thousand four hun- 
| dred varieties of vine grown in France alone; 
| and the same law holds good wherever the 
| plant is found. Light, heat, and the fertilisa- 
_ tion of the soil affect the vine more perhaps 
_ than any other plant, all-powerful as they 
| Necessarily are in the growth and develop- 
| ment of the vegetable world. The chemical 
| and illuminating rays ripen and sweeten 
| better, though later, than the calorific ; thus, 
| white grapes are the sweetest, owing to the 
| easier passage of light through their skins, 
by which a larger formation of sugar is ob- 
tained: while the purple grape absorbs the 
| Most heat, and does not in general come out 
80 fine-flavoured or so delicate as the white. 
| As for fertilisation, our Professor repudiates 
all organic substances which putrefy quickly, 
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holding only to the leaves and cuttings of the 
vine which contain a large per-centage of the 
alkali so needful to the plant, and to inodorous 
substances of slow decomposition, such as 
wood, horn, and bone black, “ which conduce 
very much to its fragrance.” But inorganic 
manures, and especially alkali, are of primary 
importance ; for, as all wines contain cream 
of tartar (tartaric acid and potash), their 
quality is greatly determined by the amount 
of potash in the ground, this being the vine- 
yard’s “staff of life.” Varieties of soil, 
though exerting a marked influence on the 
kind of wine produced, do not by this 
diversity necessarily exert a deteriorating 
influence. “Wine of very good quality, but 
of dissimilar bouquet, may be obtained from 
very different soils. The best Burgundy comes 
from a clayey lime soil; Champagne from a 
more thorough. lime soil; Hermitage from a 
granite; and Chateauneuf from a sandy soil, 
A slaty soil produces Vin de la Gaude; a 
sandy one Gréives and Médoc; and a slaty 
one the wine of Lamalgue, near Toulon.” 

Quantity and quality of grape juice are 
strangely divorced in the vineyard. Some 
seasons which have produced the largest 
quantity of wine have also produced the worst 
kinds ; in others, when the supply has been 
scanty, the quality has been supreme. In the 
south of France, where the grapes are allowed 
to grow sometimes to the height of six and a 
half feet from the ground, the quantity of 
juice obtained is much greater than from 
the short vines of the same district : but the 
wine is infinitely inferior, forming in fact the 
base of that vile adulteration, the “ piquette” 
of the guinguettes outside the barriers, The 
advantage of the short vine-stalk, as well as 
of the practice of stripping off the leaves 
common in France, is to allow the radiation 
from the heated earth during night to con- 
tinue the process of ripening without check 
or delay. In Italy, where the sun is hotter, 
the vines are festooned in high and leafy 
arbours,—the grapes being, there, protected 
from excess of heat and light. 

Another reason for diversity of quality is 
diversity of kind. To mix together several 
kinds of grape would spoil the vintage ; so 
would the admission of decayed, unripe, or 
spoiled bunches into the fermenting vat ; so 
would the mingling of white or purple grapes 
together—in part because the purple ripen 
ten or twelve days earlier than the white, so 
that their union would be an anachronism 
which every well-educated palate would re- 
pudiate. Care also should be taken to fill 
the vat at once, so that fermentation should 
be carried throughout the whole mass at the 
same moment. If there be not enough for 
this, well-washed river sand or clay may be 
used as a succedaneum. 

The finest wines are made of the samekind 
of grape, scrupulously separated from every 
decayed, unripe, or spoiled cluster. Le pineau 
noir or noirien makes the best Burgundy, 
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while le gamay yields a more abundant but! for the purpose ; in other countries gypsum 
an inferior kind, These are red wines. For and sand ; also filling up any deficiency in | 
white, le pineau gris, le gamay blanc, and le, the casks with clay and sand. In Warm 
fermint make the most esteemed kinds.|climates neither albumen nor isinglass is | 
From le fermint comes the Hungarian Tokay. 
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But wines change their reputations. 
Orleans was once far more prized than Bur- 


gundy ; but the see-saw of the vineyard has | 


now exalted Burgundy far above Orleans, 
So with others of like chameleon condition. 
Claret is a mere mixture of several kinds of 
wine, 

The chemical components of grape juice 
are grape and fruit sugars, gelatinous matter 
or pectin, gum, fat, wax, vegetable albumen 
and vegetable gluten, tartaric acid, both free 
and combined with potash as cream of tartar, 
partly also combined with lime. In some 


acid, partly free and partly combined with 
lime, tartarate of potass and alumina; 
further, oxide of iron and oxide of manga- 
nese, sulphate of potash, common salt, phos- 
yhate of lime, magnesia, and silicic acid. 

he skins, stones, and stalks all yield tannic 
acid; which tannic acid, turning brown by 
exposure to the atmosphere—becoming, in 
fact, that Cinderella of the chemists known as 
apothema—gives its brown hue to (unadul- 
terated) white wine. For there is no such 
thing as a purely colourless wine: even the 
celebrated Vino cebedino, called colourless, 
is a pale yellow. This is the reason, too, 
why raisins are all uniformly dark-skinned, 
whether they be of purple or white grapes ; 
the tannic acid in their skins turning brown 
by exposure to the air in the process of dry- 
ing. The purple grape has, besides this tan- 
nic acid, a colouring matter of its own, 
which is, properly, a distinct blue, but by the 
action of acids is converted into a deep red or 
purple. In unripe grapes saturated with 
acids it isa bright red, as we all have seen ; 
and young wine is always brighter and more 
brilliant than that which has matured. As 
the grape ripens, so does the skin, or rather 
the colouring matter, become more purple or 
blue. The less acid the darker the skin, till 
over-ripe purple grapes become positively 
black. But even this deep colour gradually 
changes by age as well as by exposure, and 
the bright red of the young wine—due partly 
to an excess of phosphoric acid—by degrees 
sobers and mellows into the “tawny port” 
so dear to connoisseurs: that is, the tannic 
acid is converted into apothema, and with 
the acid goes the ruby-like colour. In the 
best Burgundy and coloured Champagne the 
skins remain in the liquid from two to three 
days, this is to colour them; in Médoc six 
days ; eight days in the French wines of the 
south ; and fourteen in the dark astringent 
vin ordinaire of the tables d’héte. To clear 
white wines, also to make them lighter if too 
dark, albumen and isinglass are used. This 
is the mode by which white port wine is 
obtained. In Spain they use powdered marble 


Thus, | 








used, as these, being animal substances, would | 
decompose too readily ; as, indeed, they do } 
in colder climates when used in excess, | 
Powdered gum-arabic is substituted ; dried | 
blood, milk and cream are also used, as well | 
as lime. Lime seems to be the best for the | 
purpose, making the wine sweeter and legs | 
astringent, and giving it the appearance of | 
age. If used in excess, it turns the wine | 
brown. Speaking of albumen, one reason | 
why Burgundy is a bad keeping wine ig | 
owing to the free use of albumen and isin- | 
glass. Containing but little tannic acid in 


| the beginning, these animal substances readily 
analyses have been found racemic acid, malic | 


decompose, and the cask “goes to the bad” | 
after a very short time. 

Tokay is made from grapes which have | 
almost dried on the vines; and all the so- | 
called Vin sec assumes to be made under 
the like conditions. Vin de paille is from 
grapes dried on straw, and Vin cotti from 
boiled juice. All these processes have the | 
same object—namely, the evaporation of the 
watery particles in the grape, thus leaving 
only a rich, pure, alcoholic juice. We say | 
alcoholic, though, perhaps, we ought to have | 
said saccharine ; but they are almost synony- | 
mous terms ; for the more sugar there is in 
the grape, the more alcohol there will be in | 
the wine. One hundred and ninety-eight of | 
sugar gives ninety-two of alcohol ; thus, if | 
our strong ports give sixteen per cent, of 
alcohol, the grape must have had thirty-four | 
per cent. of sugar ; which, if not impossible, | 
seeing that it is affirmed that even forty per | 
cent. of solid particles of sugar may be ob- | 
tained from ripe grapes, is, at least, an | 
unusual average. French and German grapes | 
give from seven to fifteen per cent., but the 
usual figures range from thirteen to thirty. | 
In Holland it is only from ten to twelve. 
Grape sugar is obtained by boiling the juice | 
with chalk to saturate the free acids, then | 
filtering the liquid and washing the preci | 
pitate. The liquid is then mixed with 
albumen, boiled, filtered, and evaporated, 
when the crystals of sugar are deposited. 

White wax is got from the skins by boiling | 
them in alcohol, while the stones yield four | 
and two-thirds per cent. of tannic acid and oil. 
Thus there is most fat in those wines m 
which the stones have been pressed. The 
stalks, as has been said, contain also tannic 
acid; but care should be taken to use only 
those which are ripe and of that rich golden 
brown which is so beautiful in a vineyard; 
hard and green stalks would ruin the wine. 
For too large a proportion of acids of any 
kind hinders the wine from ripening | 
keeping, as may be seen in the Khine wines 
generally, and in the acid vins ordinaires 0 
France and Italy. 

When the grapes have ripened badly, but 
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WINE, NO MYSTERY. 
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when, perhaps, the yield has been great, and 
the wines are deficient in sugar, then cane or 
beet-root sugar is added or potato syrup, 
glucose ; which additions can be detected by 
no chemical tests known. The aroma is not 
so fine in wines which have been thus sweet- 
ened, but no other change takes place. 
Raisins are used for the inferior German 
wines; but, as raisins are simply grapes 
from which the water has been evaporated, 


this can hardly be looked on as an adulteration | 


when compared with the chemical messes— 
the butyric ether, the oxide of amyl, and 
other sweet-smelling falsehoods which pre- 
| tend to make good wine for the public out of 
| syrup, alcohol, and water. Sugar is also 
added to obtain a stronger wine from good 
grape juice; for, as we have said before, 
| alcohol is in proportion to sweetness ; and 
thus wines are made to imitate port, which 
| are not of the genuine Oporto grape. Chalk 
is added in such cases to correct over- 
acidity. In two or three days after expres- 
| sion fermentation begins ; this fermentation 
being due to the sugar—sugar setting up 
fermentation in opposition to putrefaction. 
The whole mass must be kept well stirred 
| up; kept, too, in an even temperature, and 
| gather warm than chilled. It used to be the 
| eustom in France—even now it may not be 
wholly disused—for a naked man to go into the 
vats to stir up the juice and to aid in the fer- 
mentation by the heat of his body ; but many 
| died in the process, owing to the carbonic 
acid gasevolved. After the first fermentation 

| is over, when the sediment has been depo- 
_ sited and the liquid drawn off, a milder 
| action is kept up for some months, increasing 
in spring when the wines are said “to blos- 
som,” and being continually drawn off, leaving 
the sediment at the bottom. It being found 

| in some breweries—notably in those for 
| Bavarian beer—that a free supply of air 
| increased the action of fermentation, Liebig 
| recommended that openings similar to those 
| employed in the brewing vats should be 
| made in the wine vats. Prince Metternich 
| gave six casks of Johannisberg, each cask | 
| containing one thousand two hundred bottles, 
for the experiment to be fairly tried. This 

_ was in eighteen hundred and forty-six. The 
| result was doubtful—unsatisfactory in the 
white wine, but in the red answering better. 
| It was found that the white wine lost some 
_ of its aroma, and that the surplusage of air 
| eaused acidity; as, indeed, any one may 
prove for himself who leaves his wine-bottles | 
unstoppered for a couple of days. Schubert | 

_ Attacked Liebig savagely on the question, and 
the chemical world was in a state of fermen- 

_ tation itself on the question. The expe- 
| Miment has not been tried again. Another | 
_ Matter of the same process agitates it to this | 
ur—namely, whether fermentation be due | 

| & @ purely chemical or a vegetable agent. 
| Some affirm that ferment is the lowest form 











Of vegetable life—the link binding the inor- 
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| ganic and organic worlds together ; others, 


that it is simply chemical, and has nothing 
whatever to do with life in any of its forms, 
Who can decide? Be it as it will, it is a 
most powerful agent, the great eliminator of 


| impurities and arrester of decay. All owing 


to the varied qualities of sugar. Nay, if 
meal, gluten or ferment in an advanced state 
of decomposition be put into sugar and 
water—one part of the former and four of 
the latter—putrefaction is arrested, and the 
liquid becomes of a most pleasant odour ; if 
distilled, resembling alcohol. We all under- 


| stand the antiseptic qualities of sugar in our 


jams and jellies ; and alcohol, the product of 
sugar, is the known preservative of every- 
thing. The ancients used honey as their 
antiseptic, 

Wine is sometimes sulphurised as a preser- 
vative, and often so excessively as quite to 
taint it. The sulphur is burnt in the casks 
and bottles, and then the wine is poured in. 
If, by chance, the sulphur is arsenical, then a 
slight dose of arsenic is administered to the 
public, far too innocent to understand whence 
comes the side-wind which blows them ill- 
ness and disease. Cloves, cinnamon, lavender, 
thyme, and other aromatic substances are 
used to weaken the influence of the sulphur, 
and the combination gives a peculiar taste 
and odour. They are burnt in the casks 
together with the strips of linen dipped in 
sulphur, and the whole horrible medley of 
taste and smell passes for “ bouquet ” by the 
multitude, who believe what their wine- 
merchants tell them, and praise according to 
price. In France, one-thousandth part of 
pulverised mustard-seed is put in to prevent 
any after-fermentation; but the greatest 
secret seems to be to preserve the wine from 
any contact with the outside air. Some 
Malaga wine, which had been buried during 
the Great Fire of London—that is to say, in 
sixteen hundred and sixty-six—was dug up 
twenty years ago, and, though nearly two 
hundred years old, was found perfectly good, 
well-flavoured, and full-bodied. Exclusion 
of air alone would not have preserved it ; 
sweet and alcoholic, it bore in itself the 
elements of longevity ; had it been poor in 
sugar and rich in acids, it would have been 
dug up a vinous skeleton, Wine kept in 
wood loses much of its water by evaporation ; 
the same may be said of that kept in leather 
and skins. By this diminution of water the 
alcohol remaining is concentrated and 
strengthened; but only originally strong 
wines can be so treated. With weak and 
acid wines, the very concentration increases 
the formation of tartaric acid, and that, with- 
out the proper counterbalance of alcohol, 
spoils all, This evaporation does not go on 
in glass bottles, and Saint Vincent therefore 
recommended that all bottles should be 


'secured by bladders, not corks, so that eva 


ration might be carried on in them, His 


advice has not been followed. 
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Oaken casks affect the wines which are|in England under the trade baptism of 
kept in them. They affect them chemically ;|“grape or cognac oil;” with many others 
also in colour. This last is by means of the|too numerous and technical to mention, 
quercitron or yellow colouring matter in| Now, all these are to be found in wines; 
the wood. They are not all alike. For! but only in wines of superior quality. Poor, 
instance, the Dantzic and Stettin oak did not thin, and ill-made wines know them not; 
affect the white wines of La Gironde much, | but poor, thin, and ill-made wines are doc- 
when kept in cask, but a little of the quercin | tored to factitious strength and likeness ; 





dissolved gave them a pleasant flavour. The 
same wines treated with Memel, Lubeck, and 
Riga oaks were rendered strong and astrin- | 
gent. American oaks, on the contrary, have 
a very slight influence when powdered, but a 
strong one when in block, hence are improper | 
for wine casks; and Bosnian onk, from the | 
Adriatic, colours the wine almost black. The 
French oak from Angoumois is less injurious, 
but still gives too much tannic acid, and | 
therefore is an improper wood for wine casks. 
These remarks hold good only for white 
wines. The red, containing already so much 
tannic acid, are less injured by the addition 
of a little more. Burgundy is now kept in 
troughs, or reservoirs, coated with Roman 
cement, and covered with a wooden lid; and 
the mode appears to answer very well. 

“Corked wines” are diseased wines, Mould 
has formed either on the cask or the cork, 
which gives them the flavour which every 
one knows to his cost when dining at tables | 
where the host is curious as to his wine and 
ignorant of its real value. Another disease— 
of young wines this—is caused by the decom- 
position of the tartar which they deposit ; 
this is when wine casks are said to “turn ;” 
ropy wines breed a vegetable mucus, But of 
all wines the Greek are the worst and most 
easily spoiled. From the immense quan- 
tities of pitch and gypsum which are used to 
keep them they are known to the trade by 
the not very inviting name o. “ pitch wines.” 
Effervescing wines also keep badly, owing to 
their being saturated with carbonic acid ; 
and all acid wines are fugitive; though harsh 
wines have the most bouquet, and to many 
people would seem to have most of the vine- 
yard in them. 

But, oh! that treacherous bouquet! How 
little thinks the connoisseur who holds his 





and the oxides and the oils, the ethers and 
the essences, which should have been in the 
pure grape alone, are distilled in some inodo- 
riferous laboratory out of some unenticing 


|material ; by which the wine-doctor is bene- 


fitted, science enlarged, the public imposed 
on, and the wine-drinker drugged to an 
extent undreamt-of in the whole circle of 
Dionysiacs. Besides these, more agreeable 
aids to flavour and odour are employed, 
Rose-leaves, lime and elder flowers, meadow- 
sweet, the peel of quince pears, the blossoms 
of wild vines, sage-leaves, and the ferment 
oil of the centaury, all these are used to 
improve the bouquet of wines. Violet roots 
and the roots of the Florentine iris give the 
bouquet of Bordeaux to inferior wines; and 
fallen vine-blossoms, the juice of golden 
rennets and other apples, the leaves of the 
querecus robur and millefoil may also be 
added to the list. We are fast approaching a 
period when no chemical tests as yet known 
will be able to distinguish pure unadulterated 
wines from those doctored by cleverly se- 
lected drugs. The natural chemical com- 


ponents of wine, it will be impossible to | 


determine whether they were given out by 


the grape itself, or the product of other | 


fruits and vegetables added in the manufac- 
turing. 


gooseberry wine for champagne, and raisin 
wine for everything, being the bases of the 
English wine market. But now more subtle 
chemical agents are brought into play ; and 
until science has organised a detective police 
in proportion to her evil-doers, we, the poor 
wine-bibbing public, will be in a sad plight; 
drugged and poisoned by every wine-bottle 
in our bins, duped and cheated by our mer- 


tawny port up to the light, passing it lovingly | chant and his House in Bordeaux, the unre 


below his nostrils before that first blissful 
sip; how little he dreams that the tawny 
hue has been got by unpleasant clearing 
matters, and that the bouquet is nothing but 
a few drops of acetic ether, or perhaps a dash 
of butyric ether which gives it that rich 
pine-apple or fruity smell we all know of. 
Caprylic acid is another counterfeit of pine- 
apple, capriol ether combines the fragrance 
ot the melon and the golden rennet in one. 
These last two ethers come from fermented 
beet-root juice. Then there is pelargonic 
ether, largely met with in Irish whiskey ; 
capric ether, found in the fusel oil of potatoes ; 
butyl alcohol, again from beet-root ; hydrated 
oxide of amyl from beet-root, also from sugar ; 
and a liquid as yet chemically nameless, sold 


sisting prey of the doctor and the manufac 


turing chemist, melancholy spectacles of the | 


potency of a name and the ignorance of 
the uninitiated. Henceforth let i 
boast of his fruity port, of his tawny, or his 
full-bodied. Those small etcongly-eneiing 
bottles on the dusty shelves of an analyti 

chemist’s laboratory will rise up in judgment 
against him, and butyric ether, acetic acid, 
and that deadly cognac oil will ‘stand out 
against the light, accusing witnesses of his 
simplicity and ignorance. Henceforth the 
mystery of wine-making is at an end; bub 
wine itself has become a myth, a shadow, 
a very Eurydice of life. There is no sw 

thing, we verily believe, as honest grape 
juice wine remaining—nothing but a vile 


Hitherto, the adulterations have | 
been gross and clumsy ; logwood for colour | 
ing matter, a wild per-centage of alcohol, | 


no one | 


2 
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| obtainéd alcohol; and all our beautiful 
Anacreontics are merély fables like the rest, 
| for wine hath died out from the world, and 
the laboratory is now the vineyard. 


LITTLE CONSTANCY’S BIRTHDAY. 


| compound of poisonous drugs and impurely land with the good ship Dear Delight, hav- 
‘ing some one long-expected on board, being 
isicnalled off the Downs—with joining of 
{hands and happy wind-up, and with many 
jmore things besides, usually of small inter- 
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—_————— est to any, beyond the parties themselves, 


LITTLE CONSTANCY’S BIRTHDAY. 


I nook Vack to a time, some five-and- 


twenty years ago, when there canie great | 


storms and tempests — the most terrible 
that old people then alive recollected. I 


think how, for weeks together, it blew great | 


guns in the Channel—how with every mail 


swelling up suddenly, of great trees uprooted, 
of houses blown down, and their timbers 
found many fields away ; of poor souls over- 


taken by the waters, and never heard of| 


more: in short, of one cruel chapter of mis- 
fortune. Captains from foreign countries, 


making English ports with infinite risk and | 


hardship, brought tidings that off the Dutch 
coast the people were up night and day, watch- 
ing their dykes, and that the great French 
rivers had come down roaring from their 
mountains, sweeping the whole country quite 
clear. Many ships, homeward bound, and 
within sight of land, went down miserably 
with all hands, as the wreck chart of that 
year can testify, the coast being littered for 


many weeks with planks, shattered casks, | 
over | 


and staved seamen’s chests. I think 
these things, and of the misery and wailing 
they brought with them, and they grow 
into a rough inclement background for this 
one passage in my life. 

It fell out unhappily that at this parti- 
cular season, of all seasons in the year, I 
had to cross the seas; and of all seas in 
the world, the great Bay of Biscay. A 

_ failing house in Spain, long mismanagement, 
| with other reasons, at this date of little mo- 


ment, made it of absolute necessity that I! 


| should set forth with all speed upon this 
_ errand, Curiously enough, though there 
_ Were then signs and tokens of coming storms, 
I did not so much mind going to sea fora 

_ long voyage. But there was another reason 
_ Which would have made me buy off that 
ourney at any cost, had that been possible. 

| Thad just been married—barely three weeks 
| before—to my own cousin, Constance ; as 
| Sweet a little dame as ever stood lightly 
_ Upon this earth, A brown-haired, bright- 
| eyed, blooming, and most bewitching little 
dame. Little Constancy she was to me, by 

| which hangs a pretty history, of stern and 
_ mel relations, of secret engagement, of 
_ journeying to the Indies and long absence, 
_ of letters miscarrying, of her being wearily 
mportuned to give up this exile who had 

_ Row given her up, and choose from a band 
_ of willing worshippers, all ardently _be- 
| Seching her. Which pretty history finishes 
_ of with her holding out to the very last, 
@a brave Little Constancy as she was; 


eee 





This, however, was why she was called m 
| ’ ’ ’ 


Little Constancy, and made it seem hard that 
we should be so soon put asunder again. 

It was of no use repining, for to stay, as I 
have said, was only the next door to rum. 
So I made ready for the voyage with sham 
spirits for poor Little Constancy’s sake, find- 


| ing proper comfort in the well-worn saw in- 
came news of bursting dams, of rivers 


troduced on such occasions. And upon the 
fourteenth day of December, at two in the 
morning, I went on board of that magnificent 
fast-sailing line of packet ship, Albatross, 
fifteen hundred tons burden, stauding Al at 
Lloyd’s, and then lying off Gravesend. 

As to the voyage out, and its incidents, I 
will say nothing beyond this; that if the 
sailing of that magnificent first-class line of 
packet ship had been purposely delayed with 
the view of meeting those great gales before 
mentioned, it could not have been more nicely 
contrived ; for, within twenty hours after 
losing sight of land, the waves began to swell, 
and the wind to blow from the south, For 
seven days and seven nights we lay in a 
trough, as it were, enduring a weary round of 
staving in of bulwarks, and washing of men 
overboard ; of lashing to the masts, and of 
other miserable shipwreck incidents. I did 
not dream, when taken in early youth to 
hear a famous nautical performer chaunt, 
“How we lay, on that day, in the Bay of 
Biscay, O!” that I should myself come one 
day to realise the horrors of that mariner’s 
situation. On the morning of the eighth day 
we got sight of the Spanish coast, and within 
six hours the magnificent fast-sailing line of 
packet ship was towed in, an inglorious show, 
with two masts cut away, and all hands at 
the pumps to keep her from foundering. 

As soon as I had gathered a little strength 
after the hardships of the voyage, I turned 
to righting the affairs of our house, which 
were even in worse condition than they had 
been described. There was a curious feeble- 
ness over me, which I could not at all account 
for ; but I put my shoulder to the work, and 
soon got things into shape ; and then began 
to think of setting out on my journey 
home ; but not by way of the ocean, as may 
be well conceived. Of such rough travelling 
I had had more than sufficient, and even then 
no vessel durst put out to sea; therefore, I 
made up my mind to take the road across 
the mountains, down through the French 
country, and in this manner get back to 
home and Little Constancy. Therefore, 
though I felt at times a sort of feverish ague 
closing its fingers on me, together with a 
heavy sickness about my heart, I was ready 
by the third evening to set out. I travelled 
all through that night, and the best portion 
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of the next day, thinking how five days 
more would find me at-home, with ample 
time to spare, before the coming of little 
Constancy’s birthday, the last day in the 
year. Struggling hard to put away from 
me those closing, creeping fingers ; when 
towards nightfall, my head began to swim 
round, and the fingers to take fast hold, 
and I felt that I must give in at last. 
Now, at a lonely posting village, called 
Baon or Lacon, or some such name, just 
past the French frontier, the bitter truth 
was at last forced upon me, that I could go 
no farther; so I was helped up into the 
lonely inn of the lonely place, through a little 
crowd of rude, heavy peasants, up into a cold 
dismal cell, with a brick floor. Through a 


dewy film, fast gathering on my eyes, was 


visible the landlord’s full-moon face, gloat- 
ing, ogre-like, over the prey dropped at his 
door. The ogre would feast upon me yet, 
and worse than all, keep me there in duress 
for ages. More wretched than ever I had 
felt before in my life, I gave myself up 
unresisting to the gripe of the ague fingers, 
and was soon wandering, lost in the hot 
clouds of fever-land. That first night in the 
lonely inn was a night of terrors and horrid 
shapes, familiars of intermittent fever just 
then beginning its work. I was drowning— 
beaten under—swallowed up in great green 
‘waves, over and over again. ‘There was the 
old roar of waters in my ears, and I would 
wake up gasping, only to find myself tossing 
in those other fiery, linen waves. At the dead 
of the night, even as the poor soldier in the 
song, “ A sweet vision I saw, And thrice ere 
the morning I dreamt it again.” Not thrice 
only, but many times, were those boiling 
waters parted, anda bright green spot, where 
the sun was shining, and Little Coustancy 
walking — looking out anxiously for one, 
under pledge to return home by her birth- 
day, displayed to my poor eyes. Struggling, 
a to reach that spot, which looked 
ike Paradise, I would be drawn back 
again, and would waken up with a cry of 
despair. 

hen daylight broke, it showed me a 
erowd of stupid, staring faces;—the great 
saucer-eyed landlord, an ogre by daylight ; 
his wife, saucer-eyed too; and a creature 
white-aproned, with a basin and towel, whose 
office I divined instinctively. I motioned him 
away distractedly, adjuring him with wild 
gestures to begone. I would not be quacked 
to death, I shrieked, by their barber-surgeons. 
The round, stupid faces looked on one 
another, the negro lips muttered some jar- 
gon, and I heard the sabots clatter as they 
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approach, A figure in black, an angel from 
Heaven, it seemed to me, glided up softly | 


to the bedside, took my hot hand in his, 
and spoke words in a low voice that filled 
me with comfort. Most sweet and soothing 


apparition was it, the gentle ecclesiastic of | 


the village, who had heard of the stranger 
that Jay sick up at the inn, I pointed feebly 


to the man with the bowl and instrument, | 
I was | 
understood, and a few words sent the | 
staring crowd clattering and shufiling from | 
the room, down the sanded stairs, into the 


who I felt was still thirsting for blood. 


street, 


A dark-robed being remained, whom I | 
watched curiously for hours after, moving | 


softly round the room, and bending over 
something on the fire. It at once took 
possession of me that this must be a 


leech: one of the mysterious men read of | 


in old books, who dealt in specifics, and 


electuaries, and healing draughts. Perhaps | 


he had about him an elixir of strange 
potency; and, when the dark-robed figure 


bending down low over the fire, took some- / 
thing off and drew near to the bed witha | 
glass goblet filled with a portion, I looked | 
anxiously to see him take from his breast | 


that red purse containing an amulet, which 


was to be steeped many minutes in the efli- | 


cacious draught. Thence came deep sleep, 
and sudden awakening, late at night, together 
with a sense of refreshment, and weary load 
removed. 

Within four days from that date I was 
getting up well-nigh restored ; being brought 
through by the kind thought and skill of 
my village curé6. He had a good knowledge 
of simples, that gentle priest, which served 
him quite as well as the hakim’s purse and 
amulet ; and, better still, had kept the door 
fast against the accredited practitioner, who 
had come, importunately, many times over. I 
was so restored, indeed, that we came to talk- 
ing of my setting out within a day or so. Very 
pleasant was it to think of those great fever- 
waves, now wholly subsided; and of the 
smooth table-land where Little Constancy 
had been seen to walk; and of that dear 
birthday to which I had been looking,— 
now at last attainable, and within cer- 
tain hope. Pleasant, too, even that laying 
out the route speculatively, with the good 
curé’s help. How I was to post it expe- 
ditiously to Toulouse; how I was to lie 
there one night, and then take the heavy 
diligence straight up to Paris ; which, it was 
certain, had once more commenced its run- 
nings, the roads having been hastily got 





|into repair. From Toulouse to Paris, then, 


closed in round me. The wretch with the|in a heavy diligence; on from Paris in 4 


bowl had something glittering between his 
teeth, plainly bent upon his bloody work. | 


He was advancing on me, and all hope 
seemed gone, when the sabots shuffled and 
scraped once more, and the heavy, lumber- 


ee 


|heavy diligence again; Calais then; Dover 
| then—Ship hotel; the Lightning, four-horse 
‘coach ; London ; Little Constancy and birtb- 
day fireside. 
‘suddenly, for the first time, I bethought 
ing tigures opened a passage for some one to | 


Thus we laid it out; when, 


me of a certain leather pocket-book, securely 
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| eonscious, 
|| would by no means incline; holding that, 





| everything had a bleared an 
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| mountain powers. 
| with the walls whereon the Golden Monkey 
_ had leant him, exhibiting patches and bare 
| places, like the back of an outlawed dog. So, 
| too, the farm-house roofs had been dealt with, 
| which were always having new tiles set in 





| adjoining parishes. 
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fastened up in one of those courier bags 
travellers carry. It was gone. It was not 
in the outside pocket under the flap, nor in 
the inside pocket ; nor in great-coat, nor in 
any place of security that I possessed. I was 
aghast. On that leathern case, hung all the 
elements of the vista I had contemplated,— 
heavy diligence, Ship hotel, fast Lightning 
coach, and Little Constancy herself. With 
trembling fingers I rushed to my keys, and 
delved down distractedly in the under- 
most layers of my valise, turning all 
out ina great heap upon the floor. It was 
of no avail; the Teather pocket-book was 


gone utterly: stolen, most likely, by those 
stupid, staring boors, that crowded round 


when I was helped in, faint, and nearly un- 
To this opinion the good curé 


though stupid, heavy natures, the men of 
those parts were true and honest, full of a 


| pastoral simplicity; that you might leave 
| a — upon the highway, and not have it 
ta 


en up; that, in short, it was far more 
likely I had dropped it on the mountains. 
The cruel mischance, to whatever cause 
owing, had dashed down all my hopes and 
pleasant dreaming, levelling them pitilessly 
like so many card-houses. 1 was to be bound 
to this wretched place for another week at 
least, having to wait advices from Paris, with 


| afresh supply of money. 


I suppose that, at a rough estimate, that 
posting-village might include some ten or 
twelve cottages, disposed impartially, so as 
to form a street. The inn, which was at the 
sign of the Golden Monkey, was the post- 
house—or, perhaps the post-house was the inn. 
For the post element had entered into being 


long before the entertaining business. Beyond 


the little street, the village dispersed itself, 
and broke upinto scattered farm-houses, speck- 
ling over the valley at long intervals. But 

t stripped aspect ; 
for, at the back, rose the mountains of a 
blue shivering tint, down which swept 


| eternally cutting blasts, the line of whose 
| action lay through our street longitudinally, 
| 80 that all objects in its walk were being 
| stripped and blighted ceaselessly. 


From 


| these causes the Golden Monkey himself— 
| once rampant over the door—had long since 
_ become a mere tabula rasa, or plain void, 
| every inch of his gold and brilliance 


being scraped from him by the rough 
So, too, had been dealt 


to replace old ones borne through the air to 
So, too, the boors’ faces 
been dealt with—men, women, and 


children boors being peeled and charred by 


this same mountain blast. 
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street, piercing me through, like a sharp 
sword, Such of the trees, as had escaped 
blowing to the ground long since, had the 
same blasted look. Altogether, considering 
that it had pretty much this aspect all 
through, summer and winter—the blue 
mountains keeping off the sun in summer, 
and proving good nurseries for sharp gusts 
and drenching rains in winter—it was about 
as comfortless a spot as a miserable soul 
could desire for itself. There was not in the 
wide world a valley so bleak. I chafed sorely 
during the days I waited for the letters ; 
keeping upon one eternal beat, between the 
Golden Monkey and another building, the 
post for letters, Gendarmerie and Douane, 
all in one. For the high offices of police- 
director, chief of the customs, and postmaster- 
general of the district, are here all heaped 
upon the shoulders of one little old man— 
Barbou, by name—Monsieur le Chef, Mon- 
sieur le Directeur de la Chambre de Com- 
merce, and the rest of it. Barbou was alittle 
old man, with twinkling carbuncle eyes, nut- 
cracker nose and chin ; always to be seen in 
a little black skull-cap, and ancient flowered 
dressing-gown ; which, as Barbou loved to 
set forth wearily, had been in Egypt, Spain, 
Russia, and other countries, in service of the 
Grand Army, and of the Grand Man. He had 
served—my faith, yes !—had served, and seen 
some bloody fields, had Barbou ; witness that 
of Friedland, where his shako had been bored 
through with a musket-ball. Grand cross, 
Legion of Honour, from’ the hand of the 
Grand Man himself! Did I note anything 
remarkable about his face? A likeness, say, 
to any personage, eh? Well, he was often 
held to resemble, marvellously, one of the 
Grand Man’s family. Once—and here Mon- 
sieur Barbou’s voice would fall into a sort of 
huskiness,—once had the Grand Man, when 
coming down the ranks, in the redingote 
and cocked-hat, stopped full before him, 
frowning hard, and taking many pinches of 
snuff. The Grand Homme did not wish any 
one to be like him. People now alive had 
often spoken of him in connection with his 
Majesty the King of Westphalia, Eh? Well, 
well! those days were all gone by for him. 
This history was usually being rehearsed 
when the form of looking through some half- 
dozen or so old yellow letters—that have lain 
there dozens of years—was being proceeded 
with. I came upon the beat once, twice, and 
three times in the day; indeed, as often as I 
hear the sound of car or cart-wheel; each 
time feeling certain that there could be no 
letters ; that it there were, it would be in 
suspension of all physical laws; and yet I 
went upon that beat perseveringly and in- 
sanely, finding in it a sort of relief and alle- 
viation. There came the same little drama 
every time—the black skull-cap and flowery 
dressing-gown, as before; the episode from 


It made me col-|the great wars, as before; likeness and cast 
) lapse when I would first go forth into the 


of features, as before; Grand Homme, as 
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before. Then the old inquiry and old visiting | for that little man took from his breast a 
of a decayed pigeon-hole, and bringing out of| small parcel, and disappeared instantly. 


the faded yellow bundle ; careful deciphering 
of the inscriptions seriatim, with gathering of 
them up again, and regrets that Monsieur’s 
packet had not arrived. Would come by next 
mail, he was sure. Which tedious little act 
was played out with such shrugging, and 
bows, and smiles, that I could not but take my 
part in it patiently, and minister to the old 
Brave’s weakness, For who was there in that 
place beyond myself to come to the Bureau 
and ask for expected letters ? 

Six, seven, and eight days, and no Paris 
despatch. I began to grow desperate. I 
was eating my heart up, and dashing myself 
against the bars of an iron cage, pining for 
deliverance. I began to loathe every man, 
woman, and child, and twig, about the place. 
It was now grown quite a blank solitude; for 
even my good curé had left, and was gone one 
of his rounds. Of nights, strange and horrible 
roarings could be heard up the mountains, 
results of sharp blasts sweeping across hol- 
lows, which might have been taken for 
goblins playing at ghostly nine-pins. I might 
as well have been upon a desert island, like 
Crusoe and other shipwrecked men, and was 
gloomily figuring to myself how I, too, might 
set up a post, with the date of my coming 
marked, and set to at once notching it with a 
penknife for thedays. There were signs, also, 
that, up the blue mountains, more terrible 
storms were gathering, and indistinct rumour 


had reached the village of a river having | 


swelled up suddenly many miles away, and of 
consequent wreck and desolation. 

One Sunday evening, when I was leaning 
on my hands looking out at the cold 
blueness over the mountains, and thinking 
it was like enough that I should go melan- 
choly mad, there suddenly appeared at the 
door a little man, in a blue frock and brass- 
bound sabots, and a red comforter about his 
neck. He stood staring in the door-way, 
rolling his eye stupidly, much as all his 
brethren had the habit of doing, but without 
attempting to speak. 

* Well !” said I, turning away gloomily 
from the cold blue, “well, friend, what 
is it?” 

He was Jacquot, he said. 

Well, what could be done for Jacquot ? 

“Nothing. Only he had come down from 
Barbou’s, who had called him in as he was 
passing, and given him a sou, and bade him 
run quickly, tell the Monsieur who was 
staying at the Golden Monkey—* tell him,” 
said the little man, beginning to count on his 


fingers, “firstly, that a packet had just | 


” 


arrived, and that —— 
I started up—it had come at last — 
“Where ! when!” I said, “quick—give it 
me !” 
“And,” said Jacquot, still at his fingers, 
“secondly, I was to tell Monsieur—” I must 
at this moment have sprung at Jacquot; 





I opened it with trembling fingers, by the 
light of the fire, and out of the cover there 
dropped two letters ; one with the Paris post- 
mark—plainly from the banker there with 
supplies ; the other English, but not from 
Little Constancy. Most curious this; for 
write, write, had been our last words, 
solemnly covenanted and sworn. Not from 
Little Constancy, but from my English man 
of business, and dated two days before : 


Dear Sir,” said the letter, “ Not having received 
advice of my last communication, I feel I should be 
wanting in duty if I did not urge your immediate 
return. I will not conceal from you that the physician 
pronounces Mrs, Sherburne’s case to be almost hope- 
less. At twelve o'clock this day there was a slight 
change for the better; but such fluctuations, as I am 
advised, are but imperfect indices of restoration. Your 
presence would be ot much profit, as much I fear of 
Mrs. Sherburne’s illness must be set down to an untrue 
rumour of the ship’s being lost. Direct to Paris. Care 
of Messrs. Fuuchon & Cie. Trusting that by this time 
you will be so far on your road’ home, Remain, dear 
sir, yours, &c,” 


A cruel, crushing, undreamt of blow for the 
lonely traveller bending over the fire in the 
bleak inn,—not too bleak, however,—tittest 
place for him and in’excellent keeping. My 
heart seemed to have withered up suddenly, 
I felt a craving to go forth to get lost mn 
that cold blue mist up the mountains, and be 
never‘heard of more. For my pearl of great 
price, my Little Constancy, was gone,—taken 
from me. 

No! not yet, thank Heaven! and my eyes 
fell upon that other letter lying across the 
fender. Money could do much: speed could 
do much: stern will and action could do 
much to shorten the road. Action, then, 
with desperate purpose. That seasonable 
packet would bear me over mountains, and 
river, and ocean, and hundred obstacles. With 
which war-cry,as it were, of Action !—Action! 
ringing in my ears, I was in an instant hur- 
rying down to Barbou’s. I told him my case 
in a few hasty words. He entered into 
it at once, like a true soldier of the 
empire. All his old tricks, his bows and 
shrugs, his flowered dressing-gown, he put 
from him in an instant. He, too, had the 
war-cry—Action ! 

“No time to lose,” said he, “I am proud 
to help a bold man and brave husband. 
Give me two minutes to think, without 4 
word,” 

During those two minutes he looked into 
a little book many times, and wrote certain 
figures ; then, tapping his forehead, said, “Je 
le tiens, I have it. Listen [* , 

If we can meet the great diligence which 
passes by Bourdeaux at three o’clock in the 
morning, all is saved. Forty miles before 


| midnight, will do it. One hour for sleep, if 


you can, and two hours more in the maile- 
poste ; but it must be headlong speed—ventre 


} 
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a terre the whole way. Had I made up my 
mind to that ? 

“To anything,” I said, “ but that first fifty 
miles, how shall I cover them ?” 

“Have no fears,” said M. Barbou, “you 
know Jacquot? Well, Jacquot’s father has 
a fleet mare that will run till she drops— 
a noble beast, also a light market-cart. 

| Jacquot’s father will let you -have his 
market-cart, and drive you himself, if I 
ask it. He will land you at Saint Marsan 
before midnight, I lay my life on it.” 

Within ten minutes from that time the 
fleet mare and light cart were at the door 
of the Golden Monkey, and I was shaking 
M. Barbou by the hand. The boors were 
standing about, staring stupidly, as only 
came natural to them. Then, with hearty 
bon voyage, chorussed by Monsieur Barbou, 
the landlord, and little Jacquot, and with one 
last stare of bewilderment from the boors, the 
fast mare was given her head, and shot away 
clear of the little street like a flash of fire. 

It might have been then close upon six 
o'clock of the darkest night I had known 
there ; and, as the last light from the village 
disappeared in the distance, the fleet mare 
turned sharply aside from the high road and 
became lost in rough, unpaved, country cross- 
roads, which Jacquot’s father knew by heart. 
He had no words to throwaway. Gradually 
the fleet mare warmed to the work,andseemed 
at last to fly rather than run; taking us at one 
even pace up steep hills and down steep hills ; 
along clay roads and lanes where roads had 
never been; down gullies, across trenches 
and rushing brooks ; through mist and fog. 
Only at times, when sweeping round a 

| corner, the fleet mare and light cart would 
| reel unsteadily, soon, however, to right 
| themselves again, By-and-by, on the other 
side of a thick wood, I caught sounds 
of low roarings, as from wild beasts. 
“Inundation,” said Jacquot’s father curtly, 
turning the fleet mare’s head towards the 
right ; of which disaster we presently met 
further tokens in the shape of a great flood 
crossing the road, causing the mare to stop 
short, rearing on her haunches, But Jac- 
quot’s father, with wild yells and impreca- 
| tions, fell to lashing the fleet mare’s flanks, 
| bending over and working at the head-reins 
like one possessed, and so forced her, kicking 
| and splashing through the great flood. Once, 
| also, the light cart was tilted up on a big 
| stone, and was toppling over, when Jacquot’s 
father sprang across me, and the next instant 
was hanging at the mare’s head. 

At last, towards a quarter past eleven, 
after five hours or so of this headlong speed, 
Jacquot’s father pointed with his whip to a 
dim light upon a hill. I began to find my 
heart lightening wonderfully. British home 
and Little Constancy did not seem hopeless 

' after all; for yonder is Saint Marsan, that 
other posting village which the fleet mare 
_ Was bound to reach before midnight. 
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The fleet mare had done her task ; and by 
this time, no doubt, the malle-poste was 
drawn up at the door, waiting to change 
horses, and bear me forward. Suddenly a 
voice called to us out of the darkness, seeking 
to know if we are going on beyond the vil- 
lage, for that the river had swelled up the 
night before, burst its banks, doing grievous 
damage, and carrying away the new bridge, 
scarcely leaving a pier standing, so that we 
had only to turn back by the way we came. 
Another crushing blow. If it had been some 
unholy errand, I might have taken these as so 
many signs that Heaven was against me and 
my work, 

“What are you about?” I said, catching 
desperately at the reins, for the stupid boor 
was already turning his beast about. “Drive 
forward,” 

“ But the bridge 7?” 

En avant! Within ten minutes more the 
hoofs of the fleet mare began to clatter on the 
pavement, and we were in the little posting 
town. But all in darkness except at the 
lower end, where there were torches moving 
about, and where all the inhabitants seemed 
to have collected. There were round us in 
an instant excited men, all talking together, 
with the torches flaring in the eyes of the 
fleet mare, and making her rear and plunge. 
Were the engineers come at last? When 
were they coming ? There was not so much 
danger now, for the flood was beginning to 
fall. That giving way of the bridges, had 
saved them. 

“ But the malle-poste ?” I asked. 

“Just arrived, but could go no further 
that night. To-morrow evening, when the 
boats were got up, and the bridge repaired, 
just temporarily—perhaps to-morrow night I 
might be set across.” 

“Was there no drive round? No other 
bridge up or down?—no matter how much 
out of the way.” 

“Yes, there was the wooden bridge some 
eight miles higher, but Monsieur must see 
what little chance it has when the great 
Saint Marsan bridge, quite new, and built of 
stone at enormous cost, had given way.” 

“ No boat?” 

“No boat: all dashed to pieces in the flood, 
it had come so suddenly.” 

It was all over then. It was no use 
struggling with Destiny ; and with a sort of 
heart-sick resolve ot doing something—no 
matter what—I jumped to the ground, and 
made my way through the crowd and flaring 
torches to the river's edge. It went roaring 
by, a white, swollen sheet of foam; a great 
broad river utterly impassable, I could see 
the jagged masonry where the new bridge 
had been rent away. It was utterly hope- 
less, and I turned back from the edge 
filled with despair, not caring what might 
become of me. I suppose as much could be 
gathered from my face; for they made way 
for me respectfully, and whispered together, 
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Perhaps Jacquot’s father had unfolded to | Jacquot’s father got down and got through 
them my little history, and the object of my | the branches to the door with much toil, It 
journey ; for I had remarked him earnest in| had been painted red, and still preserved a 
conversation with certain of the crowd, ges- | dull, smurched tint of that colour. 
ticulating in a manner foreign to his nature, |the logs gaped, and the huge upper storeys 
and pointing to the road behind, now across hung over the lower like scowling eyebrows, 
the river. At all events, an old man in a/It overhung the river a little, on a sort of 
blouse made his way to me, and, touching | stone pier; and, at one side, was a decayed 
his hat, asked if Monsieur was resolved to go |shed, with the roof stripped off ; where, no 
forward that night, at all hazards. In the doubt, lay the ferry-boat. Altogether, a stag- 


Many of | 


face of all risks, I said, nervously—why did 
he ask? Simply because, some six miles or 
so off, there was a ferry—used to be, that is, 
for it had been given up since the new 
bridge—with a boat drawn up under a shed, 
It had escaped, most likely. ‘There the river | 
was narrower, and for a good sack of money | 
old Clou the ferryman might take me across. | 

From behind the torches voices of en-| 
couragement. “Aye! the very thing! Old 
Clou will take Monsieur, but he must have 
gold ; and the Tigresse—Monsieur must not | 
mind them if they swear and spit at him at| 
first—let him clink the gold toujours! Let | 
Monsieur be sure to take a couple of| 
shovels !” 

“Did he know the way?” 

Jacquot’s father did; confessing, with a 
stupid bewilderment, that thought of Clou 
had never entered his head. 

“Come along,” he said, in his droning | 
tone. A short respite at the inn for ad- 
ministering to the fleet mare a certain mash 
compounded by Jacquot’s father’s own hand ; 
and we were off. Drawing new life and 
vigour from the cunning mash, the fleet 
mare started afresh by a flank road over- 
hanging the river’s side the whole way. 
All along that road we could hear the 
stream surging and roaring below, striving, 
as it were, with the fleet mare who should | 
reach the ferry-house first ; a a thick | 
jungle most of the way ; through mud and 
stones, knee-deep, the whole way ; through 





sluices where the road had given and been 
washed down into the river, where a scoop 
had been bitten out as it were, where 
Jacquot’s father had to get down and care- 
fully lead round the fleet mare; through 
ane where the bank had fallen in a great 

eap and completely stopped the road, forcing 
us to work wearily with the two shovels so 
thoughtfully supplied to us. At length the 
road began to slope steadily to the river's 
edge, the trees to crowd more thickly, and 
the fleet mare to slacken her pace, when, 
through a dense net-work of branches—a 
crowded tree-rigging, as it were—stood out 
the shape of a heavy log-tower, quite square, 
and hanging over to one side, with a strange 
tumble-down effect. Light, air, and the view 
of heaven were shut out by the choking 
tangle of trees and rank vegetation that 
wound round and round again that log- 





house ; while, within reach of our hand, we 
could hear the flood tumbling by, like an 
avalanche. 


nant, unwholesome, heart-crushing place. 
Jacquot’s father took a heavy stone and 
banged at the door, long and loud ; but with- 
out any avail. I took up another stone 
and hammered with him; then, stepping 
back, looked up through the tree-rigging at 
the house. A flash of light came suddenl 
through a high chink, and there were sound 
of bolts undoing. Said a voice high up—and 
a voice of snarling, miawling tone, such as 
comes from a cat gathered up in a corner 


with arched back and flashing eyes—“Get | 
T have | 


away!” Get you gone, robbers! 
boiling water here, and boiling pitch, of which 


you shall have mouthfuls, if you are not gone | 


in two seconds.” 


“It is the Tigresse,” said Jacquot’s father, | 


in a low voice, “let us go, as she bids us.” 


“Are you gone?” croaked another voice, 


in a feeble cackle, from behind the first, 
“ We have guns up here, we have—Ki-ki !— 
and the pitch! by the lord! and the dog, 
Ki-Ki! At them! tear them ! down to them, 
sweet fellow !” 

Then came a deep, solemn growl, and 
sounds of tramping down steps. They were 
coming, it was plain. 

“Speak to them, Monsieur, quickly,” said 
Jacquot’s father, trembling. 

“We are travellers,” I said, in a loud 
voice, “and wish to be taken across the 
river.” 

First voice hooted devilishly—it was 
laughter. 

“ Ki-Ki, Clou! let him down, sweet soul !” 

“But you shall have money—gold.” 


“Gold? ‘Then, stop! Ki-Ki! Hold him? | 


The monsieur will pay.” 

The bolt suddenly shot back, and a great 
white dog, shaggy as a mountain pony, and 
with two red-hot coals for eyes, bounded 
out with a spring like a flash of light, 
Behind him, with another spring, came 4 
strange white-haired object, which, casting a 
horn-lantern behind it, flew at the throat of 
the white dog, and, winding its arms round 
it, threw it over, and finally dragged it in 
again. Then taking up her lantern—for it 
looked most like a woman having an old 
blue blanket round her—she stood in the 
doorway confronting us. “Now,” she said, 
“what of that gold?” 

She was a horrid apparition. No teeth; 
no skin, only creased leather ; no arms, only 
fleshless bones. On her head, an old fur cap. 

“Now,” she said again, “what about the 
gold 7” 
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I’ chinked it musically in its purse. 
“Come in,” she said, “and speak to 


' Clou.” 


A ladder, and another horrid object at the 


_ top, holding a light—a horrid object, with 


nose and chin sharply crooked, like a parrot’s 
bill, and one eye beaten in; dwarfish too in 
figure, and full of an elfish activity. This 
was the Old Wolf, 

“Why do you let them in, Ki-ki?” he said, 
dancing at the top of the ladder. “They 
can’t come up; you know they can’t. I 
won't let them up. I won't.” 

“Stand away, Clou, or be brained with 
this key. I spit at you.” 

“Ahr-rr-r! Would you, Tigresse ? 
daw your heart out.” 

“Cr-r-r-r! You one-eyed imp, where’s 
your throat?” she said, now at the top of 
the ladder, and pushing him back. “ Here is 
amonsieur come with gold, and are we not 
to take him in?” 

By the light of the lantern she was leering 
horribly. For a moment I turned to go 
down and leave the spot ; but I thought of 
the end and object of my journey, and 
stayed. 

The Old Wolf was growling to himself in a 
corner. We were still at the. top of the 
ladder. 

“Will you take them over?” said the 
Tigresse. 

*No, no,” snarled the Wolf. 
go. Ah-r-r!” 

The Tigresse bounded at him, and I saw 
her long claws seraping his throat. He 
gnawed and shrieked, then got free, and 
grovelled. 

“There!” said the Tigresse, putting back 
her grizzled hair, “you will get as much 
every minute if you cross me. Open the 
window, and look out at the river.” 

He did as he was bidden, cursing her; and 
we saw the black river below rushing on in 
a desperate race. 

“Good,” said the Tigresse, “it is slackening, 
we will take you over in an hour’s time. 
Wait in here, there is a fire.” 

“Hoo hoo,” whined the Old Wolf, crawling 
mall fours to the door. “Not in here; not 
a yet: you know why, don’t you?” 

“Pig-brained ! not done of that yet! Let 
me see.” She entered with the lantern, 
matching up a cloth, and we heard sounds 
of rubbing. “Now come in; sit by the 
fire, and don’t heed dotard Clou — the 
en they call him. Why, he has no 

“But I can draw blood for all that,” he 
said with a grin. 

She gave a glare from her cat’s eyes, and 
«reaming to him, “Go out! You shan’t 
say to chatter here!” dragged him away. 

, *here was a rude stool —the only seat 
la the place— against the wall, which I 
over to the fire, and then sat down. 

| @ were a few logs in the corner, which 


ru 


“ Let them 
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I took and threw on the fire. Jacquot’s 
father, however, would not come near it; but 
kept roaming round the room like a panther 
in his den, muttering to himself uneasily 
concerning his mare. How she would break 
loose and be lost in the forest, or else be 
carried away by robbers; all in a sort of 
whining grumble, common, as I have before 
noted, to the boors of his own region. So at 
last I told him he might go down and look 
after her himself. He departed hastily, 
leaving me alone over the fire. No sign of 
the Old Wolf or the Tigresse, whom I heard 
at odd intervals wrangling shrilly. 

I was very weary and tired, and kept 
stirring the logs and looking about the room 
to keep myself awake. The log-room itself 
might Saas been the upper chamber of an old 
wooden light-house ; for the sides slanted in 
straight up to the roof, or to the black void 
which might be the roof, gallery, lantern, 
anything. The sides were plain undressed 
logs of an old red wood, bolted together very 
rudely, like the interior of an old Dutch 
windmill, its axle of melancholy creak at 
rest for the night, up in the bleak void. 
Two or three cabin windows, high up and be- 
yond reach, cut in the log walls with heavy 
outside shutters slapped to at every gust. 
A great seaman’s chest with a large lid stood 
in the corner. Logs of wood were heaped up 
all about, Logs for the fire by themselves, 
in a high black heap in another corner. An 
open trap in the floor, through which we 
had come up into the room, with two blocks 
and pullies fixed high up in the wall. 

Eyes beginning to grow heavy: fire be- 
ginning to burn up with a gentle glow, 
terribly provocative of sleep, at the same 
time jerking strange shadows in spasms on 
the red walls of the old Dutch mill—of the 
Ferry-house, I mean—Grindoff the miller, 
and his Men. Eye-lids drooping wearily, 
for, “When the wind blows, Then the mill 
goes, and our hearts are all blythe and 
merry,” and Grindoff the miller, the Old 
Wolf—I mean Royal Adelphi Theatre—and 
his Men, filing across; each with a white 
sack on his back, over the bridge, up 
the slope, up the ladder into the mill, all 
into the mill,—“when the wind blows!” 
with Count Frederick, Friederich Friburg 
in green Hussar jacket and Hessians, who 
has lost his way, and the funny serving man, 
who has lost his way, too ; both now nodding 
drowsily over the fire in the mill. Now, 
supposing that person G vindoff, the miller ; 
what can he have those little bulk-heads 
and hooks for? To swing up his sacks 
when the mill goes! To swing up Count 
Friederich and the funny serving man, 
coming on them from behind as they sleep. 
Soft music. What if he, Grindoff, should 
come up the trap in listen-shoes; and 
should steal behind me as I sleep, and 
take something from beneath his wmuiller’s 
frock, and suddenly dispatch me ; then lift 
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the trap. Or, if he set his mill agoing to its | Speeding on, but without the grey sergeant, 
own melancholy creaking music, and thrust | who will come later, 


it—the body—behind the mill-stones to be 
ground up and crunched. Horrible ! 

Eye-lids drooping yet more wearily ; logs 
glowing fiercely; forked shadows leaping 
spasmodically as before. Setting aside Grin- 
doff for a moment, I inclined to believe 
that the wicked old parents of the Fatal 
Curiosity must have lived here up in this 
grim Dutch mill. 

Looking out from the rude cabin windows 
it seems to me that it has suddenly grown to 
be the evening of a long day's travel, and 
that afar off at the head of the pass I can see 
the two figures toiling along. The young 
man looks back : he has on a scarlet foraging 
cap with a blue military cloak. 

“Courage, friend,’ he calls to the grey 
sergeant, lagging a little. behind him ; “ we 
shall soon be home ;” and he sings— 


Home to the mountain chalet, 
By the river, on the river; 
Where golden-haired Mary is spinning, 
Where golden-haired Mary is singing, 
By the river, on the river, 


And as they both turn round a rock, the 
darkness of evening seems to gather fast, and 
the lines and colouring of the great Salvator 
crags quiver unsteadily ; fading off eventu- 
ally into the red logs of the old Ferry-house, 
with the fire flickering up as before, the 
forked shapes dancing galvanically as before, 


and I myself sitting before the fire with my 
head sunk down upon my chest. 

It was curious how [ had come by that 
notion of the young man and the grey 


sergeant. Most likely it was Barbou and his 
wars of the empire which had first set it 
a-going, bringing with it floating notions of 
the old guard and grand army, and furlough : 
all jumbled together during that long 
night’s travel. But the young man in the 
scarlet foraging cap, chanting with such light 
heart of his golden-haired Marie, far away in 
some sunny country where are no rough 
blasts and horrid gorges. Whence had I 
gotten him? Somewhere on the road ; per- 
haps a stage or so from Moulines, and they 
were the sweetest notes I ever heard. ‘The 
Reverend Tristram Sterne looking from his 
chaise windows, said so once. Sentimental 
journey that is—dozing again for a certainty 
—I should keep awake. He might have 
been journeying home from the great wars in 
Algeria, having run many risks and passed 
through every hardship : he might have come 
across the sea, struggling with terrible storms 
and tempest, striving to get home with all 
speed to that green spot where Little Con- 
stancy, long expecting and sitting up of 
nights, would be waiting wearily. Bound up 
solemnly to be back against a great festival 
day ; and so from the high cabin window I 
look out for him again and for the grey ser- 
geant, 
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Still he sings— 


Home to the mountain chalet, 
By the river, on the river, &c. 


And then he turns aside into a path through | 
a thick jungle, seemingly along a river-bank, | 


for I can catch the roar of waters hard by; 


altogether I should know something of that | 


way—a tree here and rock there, having some- 
thing familiar in the look. I must have come 
by that road once, and that, not long sinee, 


which becomes positive, Certainly, as the | 


road widens apace,and the jungle thickens, 
and the roar comes nearer, a little to one side 
comes into view a dark mass. The old lo 
Ferry-house, it must be, where he halts an 


knocks, for he is very weary, and would fain | 


rest until the grey sergeant should come up, 
The door closes behind him and I see him no 
more, 

No more, that is, until looking round the 
log-cabin, at the heap in the corner, at the 
great sea-chest, and at those curious blocks 
and pullies up high, and at the trap (or what 
looks like a trap) opening just under them, I 
begin to speculate what they can have done 
with him. Blocks, pullies, and trap-opening 


in conjunction, Suggestive of cruel extremity | 


for the young soldier, alone, and the prey of 
Clou and the Tigresse. If, now, there wasa 
rope reefed through the pulley, and the trap 
lifted, then it might be swung down lightly 
to the river below, and so be swept away, and 
never heard of more; and the spoils—the 
Algerian money won by hard fighting, the 
scarlet foraging-cap, the blue cloak with its 
fur,—they might have been put by hastily, 
and be lying, at this instant, in the great sea- 
chest. 

Either the door slammed or a log fell from 
the fire, for I started suddenly, and the red 
walls of the log-cabin were again quivering 
indistinctly under spasmodic light that came 
down the fire as before, settling down in 
steady shape and substance. Block and pul- 
lies as before, trap as before, cabin-windows 
as before, great sea-chest No, the great 
sea-chest is not as before ; for, as I can make 
it out in its dark corner, the lid is raised, 
and there is a dark and dwarfish figare 
stooping over and half buried in it. Clou it 


must be; for I could hear him muttering | 


strange oaths, his head being still deep in the 
chest. Presently there was a step behind me 
and the Tigresse came creeping over the floor, 
lifting her feet stealthily, like a cat. Coming 
behind him she took hold of his collar with 
her claws, drew him back out o1 the chest. 
Then their two horrid faces came close toge- 
ther, lit up by sudden flashes of the fire, leer- 
ing distrustfully at me. Then they whispered 
and snarled, and showed their teeth at one 
another, and the Tigresse took from under her 
arm something rolled up, which they sp 

out between them—something that looked 


Making him out at length, still | like a large blue cloak of many folds, bordered 
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| with fur. This was laid down carefully in 
| the sea-chest, and they both crept away to 
| the door. 
_ I rubbed my eyes. What can this mean? 
| I must have been dreaming. Something 
| whispered it was plainly time to be gone 
from that place, for I seemed to be standing 
| within the shadow of some. unholy deed. 
| Had I been dreaming, and had that groping 
of Clou and the Tigresse, deep in the sea-chest, 
| been nothing more than so much ghostly 
| dozing set afloat by objects about me? 
Likely enough; and yet something terribly 
real in that spreading out by the Tigresse 
ot what looked so like a blue cloak of many 
folds, bordered with fur! It did not look 
| like a dream ; it were best surely to be gone. 
| The wind was going down, and I could hear 
the sharp neighing of the fleet mare below, 
| as she was being walked about to keep her 
_ from being chilled. One look into the great 
sea-chest would resolve all doubts. I rose 
from the rude stool and lifted the lid softly. 
| Icould see nothing, that corner was so dark ; 
| but exploring it cautiously with my hands, it 
| appeared to be filled up with old sacks, 
| Miller and his men over again. Turning up 
_ the sacks hurriedly, and delving to the very 
| bottom, my fingers came upon a bundle that 
| felt like soft cloth. Unrolling it with fever- 
| ish haste, and holding it to the fire-light, it 
roved to be indeed a blue cloak, richly 

rdered with fur, and a bright scarlet 
| foraging-cap wrapped up among its folds ! 

* * * * 


The Tigresse was standing over me as I 
leant towards the fire. 

“Ah!” she shrieked, “you are spying on 
us! Here, Clou, Clou—quick! Come up 
quick !” 

I heard him stumbling on the ladder-steps, 
and rushed to the door. But she kept claw- 
ing before me, with one hand behind, whining 
all the while with rage. 

_ “So you would look into the chest—look 
| intothe chest! Yine! yine! Quick, Clou!” 

“What is it, sweet Tigresse ?” said he, his 
horrid head now on a level with the door. 

“He has been at our chest. Yine!” she 
snarled, “ He must not go!” 

“No, no?” said Clou, crawling round me 
othe floor. He had drawn something out 
of his breast—something that glittered. 

With a spring I was at the cabin-window, 
and threw it open, about to call to Jacquot’s 
father, when suddenly there came from below 
a peady voice, calling. They stopped and 

ned, 

“What is it, Tigresse ?” said Ciou, putting 
back what had been glittering. 

“Good people,” the voice said; “good 
| People, have you seen anyone go by this 

hight? A young man, that is ?” 

“Ah-r-r-r!” muttered Clou. 

. “Go down to him, Clou,” the Tigresse said, 

Ma low voice. “Send him away, Let the 

dog upon him if he does not go.” 
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“ Aye!” said Clou, going down the ladder. 
“Wait, he shall help you to take care of him 
yonder. Hop-hop! come up, beauty! come 
up, sweet child !” 

And the white brute came scrambling up 
the ladder. 

“Now, stir or speak,” said the Tigresse, 
catching him round the throat, “and the 
sweet one shall lap up your blood—she is 
thirsty to-night.” 

“Good people,” the voice came again, 
“don’t keep an old soldier waiting.” 

* * * * 


“He is gone,” said Clou, coming up the 
ladder again ; “ gone on to the town, where 
he will find his friend, no doubt, and what 
shall we do with him—?” 

“ Mordieu! what do we wait for?” said 
another figure, climbing the ladder behind 
him—Jacquot’s father. 

“The flood is gone down a good bit, and 
the wind does not blow—why do we not 
cross, I say 1” 

They looked at us a moment, then the 
Tigresse whispered Clou a moment. 

“There is sense in that,” he said at length. 
“Why should we not go? Let us take the 
gentlemen across at once.” 

They descended, we following. I did not 
know what to think ; but, at all events, was 
glad to be free from that horrid place. 

We came out into the open air upon a 
sort of little stage or pier. An old rusty 
chain ran across, by which we were to be 
drawn over. 

“Tt is very old,” said Clou, looking at it, 
“and it creaks;” here he grinned. “Pay 
the ‘Tigresse now, before we go.” 

It was a broad flat-bottomed boat, very 
crazy and decayed. We got the fleet mare 
on board with difficulty, and set off, leaving 
the Tigresse on the pier looking after us, 

Though the waters had gone down con- 
siderably, it was still a desperate task to get 
the boat across. We had all to hold on and 
work at the chain, while the boat reeled and 
swung round, and was every instant on the 
point of being carried way. But we got 
across at last, and were set on shore safely at 
the other side. 

We were settled in the light cart once 
more, and the fleet mare bounded away full 
of life and spirit. Just then we saw the day 
breaking through the trees, and, looking 
back, there was Clou coddled up under a 
tree, waiting till the river should have sunk 
enouch for his own simple strength. 

What was the mystery of that night, I 
never could resolve. I looked afterwards 
through French newspapers, with hope of 
lighting on something that would clear it 
up, but unprofitably. Perhaps there was 
nothing in it after all, Perhaps I had fallen 
off into dreaming after discovery of that 
cloak and cap, and so had furnished key-notes 
for my weary brain to run riot on. 

However that may be,I have now only 
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this to tell;—that I made the rest of my 
journey in all speed and safety, and 
was soon in London streets, with London 
flashing by, driving on to my own home, 
where Little Constancy was sitting up 
nearly restored, waiting with certain hope 
and confidence for my return upon her 
birthday. 


ABOARD THE JAPAN, WHALER. 


EARLY one morning, in the Eastern seas, 
when I was a youngster, we sighted a shoal 
of whales, at some little distance. Instantly 
the boats were lowered; and, as usual, an 
animating chace commenced, I was in the 
mate’s boat. After a half-hour’s pull, the 
mate contrived to strike one of the whales, 
and make us fast. But the huge monster 
no sooner felt the barbed iron in his back, 
than off he went at a speed of not less 
than twenty miles an hour, dragging the 
boat after him. In a very short time we 
all but lost sight of our ship, and of the 
other boats that had accompanied us; 
the former appearing on the distant hori- 
zon like a fluttering bird on the wing, 
while the latter, if seen at all, were only 
discernible by a knowledge of their last 
position. It was no unusual thing to be 
separated for many miles from our ship; 
but, in the present case, several circumstances 
caused the occurrence to be anything but 
desirable. It was intensely hot ; and the sun’s 
burning rays shone fiercely upon us, producing, 
with the feverish excitement of the chace, 
a degree of thirst which could not be easily 
quenched, if a short allowance of water had 
to be our fate for even a limited period. 
Moreover, we were in a latitude where 
the fierce wind as suddenly arises as it as 
suddenly subsides into an intolerable calm. 
Consequently, to be far away from the ship, 
and, at the same time, some hundred leagues 
distant from land, was no agreeable position ; 
and so we began to think, after vainly en- 
deavouring, during another half-hour, to 
lance our determined foe. At length the 
mate decided upon hoisting a whiff (which 
is a flag tied up lengthways, in a long strip) 
at the boat’s stern, asa signal to the other 
boats, trusting that they might, in the pursuit 
which we knew they would maintain, soon 
get sight of us; particularly as we observed 
that the whale to which we were fast was 
taking « circuitous direction. 

As it was too good a prize to relinquish 
without some strenuous effort, we still held 
on, and soon had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving the speed of the whale slacken. 
By this time some twenty or thirty whales 
were around us, attended by a number 
of sharks and others of the finny tribe. Pre- 
sently the whole “school” came to a stand- 
still, and the mate, thinking it a good oppor- 
tunity for lancing, gave the order for hauling 
the boat close alongside. 
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“ Now, lads,” said he, “run her up close, | 
and let me have a chance at him.” But, even | 
as the words were upon his lips, another | 
whale that was just a-head of us, and very | 
close, too, lifted his enormous tail, “That | 
fellow,” said our officer, again, “ seems to say, | 
I'll smash you, my boys, if you venture | 
to come here ;” and, lo! barely had he said | 
it, when another of the monsters suddenly 
rose right under the boat, lifting it slightly, | 
and making a complete hole in its side and | 
bottom as he passed instantly away from us | 
to leeward, apparently not at all sensible of | 
what he had done. The moment we felt 
the boat lift, the cause was understood ; and | 
our oars, which had been apeak, were, with | 
lightning speed, thrown into an horizontal | 
position, and lashed with the life-lines. (When | 
a boat fastens to a whale—that is, strikes | 
one with the harpoon, and holds on by the | 


| line—the oars are immediately thrown a- 


a 
namely, placed at an angle of about thirty 
degrees from the horizontal position. The | 
moment a boat runs alongside the whale, and | 
touches her, then the oars are placed hori- | 
zontally, in readiness for use, or against | 
danger. By this means, though the boat | 
instantly filled, we kept her from entirely 
sinking,—the oars serving as a raft. Our 
position, however, was very far from comfort | 
able, for we soon found ourselves, seated as 
we were on the thwarts, up to our waists | 
in the water, with several sharks around, | 
ready to attack us. The whales, also, re- | 
mained close to us, and we could not | 
tell when a second blow from a com- | 
panion of the last one might ensure uw 
complete destruction, Our first move | 
ment was to draw our long knives to | 
defend ourselves from the rapacious mon | 
sters alongside ; who with swift yet silent | 
motion, glided, now away, now back, eager for 
their prey. | 
Thus we sat, alone upon the ocean, a hot 
burning sun glaring on our heads, and the 
calm sea, undisturbed by aught save the | 
movements of the huge monsters around us. 
Life aud Death were rarely more strongly | 
presented before us than then. Death stared | 
us full in the face, and we had ample leisure | 
to contemplate his aspect. To us, Life | 
seemed but as a possibility, not a reality: 
Death, almost certain. No power of our own | 
could save us. To remain in our present ven | 
tion long, would be morally impossible. With 
three-fourths of our bodies in the water, and 
the other part exposed to the fierce heat of 
a tropical sun darting full upon the brai, 
fever and insanity must speedily set in. In 
vain we cast our eyes towards that quarter 
of the horizon, where, as we conceived, we 
had left the boats, and, also, where our ship 
was last seen. All points of the compass, 
and all quarters of the wide world were 
alike, with a sun in the zenith, and our 
elevation above the surface of the sea Di 
more than eighteen inches, The boundary 
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of our horizon was not above a mile distant ; 
and it would, indeed, be a great chance if any 
vessel could see us, Our only hope rested in 
the whole school of whales keeping near us ; 
for then, both ship and boats would make for 
them, and, consequently, observe us. 

A half-hour passed away, and still no 
signs of help arrived. What were my ship- 
mates’ thoughts, I know not; mine, must 
| confess, were becoming more sombre than 
| was usual with me ; although, boy-like, hope 
| and a natural flow of lively spirits kept 

the blood warm within. Once, a hungry 
| shark, fancying probably that he had an easy 
| prey, came full towards us, and I could see 
| fis long white belly, while, turning close to 
| where I was seated, he prepared himself for 
| a sumptuous repast; but in this he was 
| disappointed, for we, making a noise with 
| our oars, it frightened him, and away he 
| went. 

Another half-hour passed, and we were still 
in the same plight ; and, although I cannot 
| gay that anything like fear operated upon our 
minds—for sailors, generally, and whalers, 
especially, are proverbial for their disregard of 
| that feeling, no matter how great the danger— 
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yet there was a certain undefinable sensation 
creeping over us, The mate tried, occa- 

sionally, to infuse some cheerfulness among 
| us, though it was plainly evident he him- 
self did not possess a large share of it to 


| Spare, 


“ Well, lads,” he said, “ we’ve got too much 
of a cold bath now to be agreeable ; but it 
might ave been worse, and "fore long we shall 
see the old barky bowling down, to pick 
| e up; even if the other boats a’n’t soon 

ere.” 

“More like the last than the first, sir,” 


| ssid Jim Bant, the bowman. “I see no 
| chance of the ship getting here in a blazing 
| hot calm as this. Now, if we'd but a 
_ capful of wind to help her, ’twould be 
| different.” 
| “Well, Jim,” chimed in the man who 
| was next him, “if the ship don’t come, 
the boats will. They'll never turn tail and 
| give up chace, after seeing us run from ’em 
| out of sight.” 
| Said I, “how ean they see us, or know 
where to look for us, if we cannot see 
| them?” 

“As for that, youngster,” said the man 
Who had last spoken, “it’s easy enough done, 
_ if they’ve only the savvie (sense) to go about | 
, t. Why, here, right away on our starboard 
| quarter is the sleek (wake) of the whale, 
| Which will tell ’em the way to shape a course 
| towards us.” 

“To be sure,” said the mate; “there’s| 
no fear, lads, but what we'll be picked up| 
afore long. And see,” he added, suddenly 
| Springing on the head-sheets of the boat 
and glancing around, “all right, my boys! 

can make the ship out, coming down 
towards us, with some wind in her sails, 


| sail, 
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Look! there 
bow!” 

Instantly we all rose to our feet, standing 
as tenderly as we could upon the few re- 
maining bottom boards that had not been 
destroyed, In a moment we saw the Japan 
standing towards us, bringing with her a 
smart breeze, the harbinger of which was 
already denoted in some faint catspaws upon 
the surface of the water near us. The mate 
took off his hat, and waved it on high, 
while the rest of us shouted aloud ; although, 
a little reflection would have told us, that 
doing so was vain at the distance we were 
off, and being, moreover, to leeward. To 
our surprise, however, an answering shout 
was given ; from an opposite quarter. Turn- 
ing round towards the stern, we beheld to our 
great joy the third mate’s boat not far off, 
pulling as lustily as four stout arms and 
friendly hearts could pull, As our comrades 
approached, the noise made by their oars, and 
our united voices, disturbed the monsters who, 
without delay, started off to windward, 
passing right across the Japan’s bows, In 
a few minutes more, we were released from 
our perilous position, and, forgetting every- 
thing but that we were safe, soon set to 
work in clearing the wreck of our own boat, 
The Japan immediately made sail to wind- 
ward ; Pat the whales had escaped, and we 
saw them no more, 

A few mornings after this, we rose a shoal 
of whales on our lee bow, about four miles 
off. As there was a nice breeze blowing, the 
moment we had lowered boats, we hoisted 
sail; and, throwing our oars apeak, ran 
merrily down towards the prize, looking out 
a-head to watch for them. The breeze 
freshened up, and we were going about seven 
knots an hour; when, suddenly, a whale 
struck, or rather grazed past, on our 
weather quarter, instantly capsizing the boat 
before we had time to let go the sheet of the 
As soon as we recovered ourselves, we 
swam round the boat and tried to right her. 
After some time and much labour—a labour 
which may be conceived when bearing in 
mind that it was undertaken by men obliged 
to hold themselves afloat in the water—we 
got her on an even keel, only to see her 
again capsize, the instant the wind caught 
the belly of her sail, as the sheet was still 
fast, none of us being able to let it go. An- 
other effort was then made, and again the 
same mishap. No sooner was the boat 
righted than the wind filling her sail, and 
she each time being half full of water, 
it canted her over, At last one of us 
managed to get at his knife, and cut the 
sheet, which enabled us to right the boat 
immediately, though with the loss of all the 
loose gear, such as irons, lances, &c., that was 
in her, 

The other boats seeing our mishap had 
hastened towards us, and two speedily came 
to our relief; but as we were not stove, and 


away on our starboard 
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the whales were not far off, it was deter- 
mined to try und pull up to them. Accord- 
ingly, while a couple of hands baled out the 
boat, and another unshipped the mast, the 
rest of us gave way with a will, and soon had 
the satisfaction of joining our mates, who 
had preceded us, and who were already en- 
gaged. Between the whole of us we succeeded 
in getting three of the whales, our boat cap- 
turing one of them. 

Another time, while in the Japan, we saw 
a whale on our lee quarter ; and immediately 
Down boats to give chace! The mate’s boat, 
to which I belonged, happened to be nearest 
the monster, when he peaked flukes (went 
down), and for a time we were at a loss. 
We all lay on our oars for about twenty 
minutes ; but, as there were four boats out, 
they were ordered to spread, and take a sta- 
tion about a mile from the other, all heading 
diferent ways. In about three-quarters of 
an hour, the whale, to our great surprise, 
came up: for it is usual for all large whales 
to stop down from an hour to an hour and a 
half. However, as we were the nearest to 
him, we pulled up and managed to put in an 
iron. Directly he felt it, no time was given 
for throwing a second harpoon ; for, he in- 
stantly sounded again, taking out about thirty 
fathom of line. He then began to run, 
under water, at the rate of at least twelve 
miles an hour ; towing us, somewhat danger- 
ously, after him. The other boats were 
pulling up in our wake, and the ship being 
at first about a mile to windward of us, away 
we went, speedily passing the ship, and leav- 
ing the boats far away behind, On, and 
on, and on, did the monster carry us after 
him, still keeping up his speed, uutil, ina very 
short time, we had not only lost sight of the 
boats, but had sunk the vessel to her top- 
gallant sails. 

The previous day had been a rough one, 
it having blown rather strongly during the 
whole of it. This caused an unpleasant swell 
to disturb the otherwise nearly calm ocean. 
Consequently, as we rushed through the water 
it appeared as if the boat was actually cut- 
ting the long seas in twain: every now and 
then taking over her bows enough sea to 
swamp her, had not baling been vigorously 
brought into play. Vainly did we try to 
haul up, even but a fourth of our line; 
no: on the huge monster madly flew, making 
us follow him with a velocity, that only 
custom could have caused us to stand up 
against. Presently, and without warning, 
he turned sharp round, as if he were 
coming to the boat and we rejoiced for 
the moment in the idea that we should 
now be enabled to put in another iron, 
and lance him before he again made 
off. But in this we were mistaken; for no 
sooner had he fairly turned towards us, 
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than he at once made straight off to the | 
ship at his former speed. The people on | 
board, seeing us coming down to leeward, | 
made a signal to the other boats to lay-to for | 
our arrival. But, all that we could do was | 
to see and be seen, for like a shot from a | 
gun we passed them. When within a mile 
of the ship, and while we were thinking 
there would be a good chance of capturing 
him now, he again suddenly turned, and | 
went off to windward as fast as ever. The 
other boats, seeing no chance of keeping up 
with us, went on board, and sail was im- 
mediately made on the ship to thrash her up | 
to windward after us. 

It was about nine a.m. when we had made 
fast to him, and he kept us running thus, ten | 
or twelve miles to windward, and then to 
leeward, until sunset, It is the custom in 
the Southern Fishery, when once fast to a | 
whale, never to let go unless imperatively | 
obliged. In the afternoon, he eased a little, | 
for a few moments, and allowed us to | 
come up within a distance that enabled | 
us to throw two lances; but we were too 
far off to cause either of them to do him | 
any injury, nor was he, apparently, in the 
least degree weakened. The boatsteerer, a 
great powerful man, then went forward in 
the bow of the boat, and with a large Spade | 
tried to cut the whale as he went down; | 
but he could only manage to clip him in | 
three or four places, without at all lessening | 
the power of his flukes, 

A little after sunset, however, the mate, | 
finding it useless to attempt any longer 
battling with so eccentric an animal, and 
perceiving some indications of a gale, gave 
orders to cut the line, though we were all | 
desirous of remaining with him, Accordingly 
we hauled up as close as the whale would 
allow us,and cut. It was then found that 
he had been fastened to, several times before, | 
and this we ascertained by seeing the wounds | 
in his back, which proved that more than 
one harpoon had previously entered him, 
Those re were our greatest whaling oracles 
on board, immediately explained the reason 
of his having given us such a chace; “for,” 
said they, “he was a wide-awake chap, that, 
He knew before what it was to have the 
iron in his back, so he took care to keep as 
clear as he could this time.” 

After we had cut ourselves from the whale, 
we could perceive that he lay upon the top of 
the water like a log of wood, and apparently 
quite exhausted. But, as night had begua 
to set in, we thought it advisable to return 
to the ship instead of making fast agail. 
And it was well we did return ; for, hardly 
had we, by means of the signal lights hoisted 
for the purpose, got on board, than it came 
ov a strong breeze which freshened to a gale, 
and blew great guns three days. 
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